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Harvard Claims Cary 
Ep1Tor: 

I have read with much interest the arti- 
cle by Frank Heyward, Jr., about Austin 
Cary. 

There is one item in his article I should 
like to correct. Cary was never on the 
faculty of the Yale School of Forestry, but 
from 1906-1909 was one of the faculty of 
the Harvard Forest School. As one of his 
students at Harvard, I dislike having Yale 
receive the credit for his teaching career. 

It is too bad that there is no one here 
in New England who can supplement Mr. 
Heyward’s article by an account of Austin 
Cary’s 20-year career as a forester-mission- 
ary here in the Northeast prior to the time 
he transferred his operations to the south- 
ern states. During this period, he made 
some explorations in Labrador, from which 
he barely escaped alive. 


H. O. Cook 

Chief Forester 

Massachusetts Department of 
Natural Resources 

Boston, Massachusetts 


(Editor’s Note—Harvardman Cook errs. 
The volume “The First Half Century of 
the Yale School of Forestry” published in 
commemoration of the Semicentennial Re- 
union lists Austin Cary as an assistant in 
forest engineering in 1904 and 1905. Prof. 
H. H. Chapman further informs us that 
Cary taught two successive spring terms at 
the regular Yale term at Milford, Pennsyl- 
vania in 1904 and 1905 and adds as his 
clincher, “I was there.” However, Mr. 
Cook is correct when he indicates that 
Harvard, too, has a claim on Mr. Cary.) 


Brown Company Claims Cary 
EpITor: 

We have read with interest your article 
on Austin Cary in the May issue of Ameri- 
can Forests and have come to the conclu- 
sion that we will run an article on him in 
the next issue of our monthly publication. 
He is responsible for many of the Brown 
Company’s forestry methods which are still 
in use today. We feel that, aside from be- 
ing an interesting article, it would give 
Mr. Cary some of the credit he so richly 
deserves. 

James P. Hinchey 

Industrial Editor 

Brown Company 

Berlin, New Hampshire 
(Editor’s Note—In the second (June) in- 
stallment of Mr. Heyward’s series on Cary, 
the author quotes him to the effect that he 
was the first American to serve as forester 
for a business concern. The firm he refers 
to was the Berlin Mills Company which 
later became the Brown Company.) 


Accent on Water 


EDITOR: 

I was very much interested in the article 
appearing in the May issue of AMERICAN 
Forests, “An American Community Reaches 
for Water.” 

It is indeed enlightening to see that the 
public is at last beginning to see the seri- 
ous problem that poor management of our 
watersheds has produced. Here in sections 
of Pennsylvania similar conditions exist. 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


Letters to the Editor 


However, residents of Onondaga County, 
New York, may take heart after looking at 
the success of the Brandywine Valley Con- 
servation Project in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. The Brandywine Creek has _ its 
sources in the rich farmlands of southeast- 
ern Penna., from where it flows south 
through Wilmington, Delaware to the Dela- 
ware River. Several years ago an enter- 
prising group of conservationists decided 
to undertake the job of cleaning up the 
Valley, and restoring the stream to its 
original beauty and prosperity. Now, not 
only the Brandywine, but the farms of the 
Valley have taken on that prosperous look, 
and once again sportsmen are enjoying 
good hunting and fishing. 

In view of this successful venture I just 
cannot see why people don’t “wise-up” and 
clean up the streams of their counties and 
states. It surely pays off in the long run. 

Michael Pasquarella 
Deepdale Road 
Strafford 

Wayne, Pennsylvania 


Adding to List 


EpIToR: 

I have read with interest the article by 
Mr. C. W. Mattison in your issue for 
March, and have noted particularly the in- 
vitation to submit names of groups not 
included in its list of organizations with 
active conservation programs. 

The American Society of Landscape Ar- 
chitects is one such organization. During 
the nearly sixty years of its existence this 
society and its individual members have 
played an important part in the field of 
conservation, particularly in the establish- 
ment of national park standards and the 
effort to conserve the natural wonders of 
the nation for public enjoyment. 

Bradford Williams 
Corresponding Secretary 
American Society of 
Landscape Architects 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Washington—10th President? 


EDITOR: 

The articles in your magazine by E. 
John Long have been most enjoyable. I 
would like to thank him for revealing the 
source of the story of the hatchet and the 
cherry tree. 


There are so many tales about the early 
lives of the great men that even in our 
history books, only partial truths are told 
as facts, as evidenced by what author Long 
has reiterated in the second paragraph of 
his article in the February issue of your 
magazine, “. . . of George Washington, the 
first President of the United States. 
Thomas McKean of Delaware was the first 
man to serve in that specific capacity, being 
so designated by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The gentleman from Virginia, al- 
though first under the Constitution, was 
tenth. 

Unless my source of information is gross- 
ly in error, McKean’s title was in full, 
“President of the United States in Congress 
Assembled.” 

Dick Potter 
126 Garden Avenue 
Marysville, Calif. 
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Mining Laws 
EpITor: 

May I express my appreciation for the 
credit which you have given the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in the 
article, “The First Step Toward Correcting 
Abuses of Mining Laws,” in the May issue 
of AMERICAN Forests. We had played only 
a minor role in getting representatives of 
the American Mining Congress to meet 
with officials of the federal government to 
discuss this controversial subject. 

The real credit is due, first, to The 
American Forestry Association for calling 
and handling the meeting; and, second, as 
you have pointed out in your editorial and 
article, to the willingness of the mining 
industry and the government officials to 
give and take until they arrived at a solu- 
tion that is fair to all parties concerned. 

The Chamber is supporting H.R. 5561 
and S. 1713. We feel that it will go far 
toward bringing about a proper use of the 
surface resources of federal lands without 
hindering the development of the much- 
needed mineral resources. The legislation 
deserves the support of every true conserva- 
tionist. 

Richard W. Smith, Manager 

Natural Resources Department 

Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 

Washington, D. C. 


Photo Blooper 
EpiTor: 

I find myself very much confused by 
the caption under the feature photo of the 
month for your January issue. I note the 
statement, “The jewel-like decorations on 
this log actually are humus growth.” In 
all my career as a forester I have never 
heard of humus growth. Humus is the 
rich forest top soil. The jewel-like decora- 
tions in the picture are obviously sporo- 
phores of some wood rotting fungus. 

J. C. McClellan 
Chief Forester 
American Forest Products Industries 


EDITOR: 
This is the first time I have ever written 
a letter to the editor, but in order to show 
you that I am reading AMERICAN FORESTS 
from cover to cover, I noticed the feature 
photo of the month in the January 1955 
issue, under the caption the term “jewel- 
like decorations on this log actually are 
humus growth.” Shouldn’t this be fungus 
growth? Best wishes. 
F. H. Claridge 
State Forester 
Raleigh, N. C. 


(Foresters McClellan and Claridge and 
eight other alert readers are quite right. It 
was fungus growth.—Editor.) 


Senators’ Arithmetic Questioned 
EpiTor: 
In your April issue the Hells Canyon dam 
on the Snake River in Idaho is mentioned 
in two paragraphs of the “Washington 
Lookout” and in a letter from North Caro- 
lina your correspondent claims that the 
government must develop water power be- 
cause private industry won’t. 

The Idaho Power Company is eager (0 
erect three dams on the Snake River but 
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has been held up by the government. Sena- 
tor Morse and the other sponsors of S. 1333 
have ap parently taken as their motto “Pub- 


lic Power Regardless of Cost.’ 
The huge federal (Morse) dam is esti- 
mated to cost $429 million of the taxpayers 


money and electricity from it will not be 
available for eight years. 

The three dams for which the Idaho 
Power Company is asking for a license will 
cost only $133 million and the combined 
capacity of the three will be 900,000 kilo 
watts. This is only 47,000 kilowatts less 
than the single federal dam would provide. 
The first of these dams can be completed 
and furnishing electricity in two years. 

This time factor is of great importance. 
The Northwest is already so short of powei 
that some industries there have had to cur- 
tail operations. In other words, Senato1 
Morse wants to spend $296 million more 
and wants the Northwest to wait an extra 
six years for power in order to get an extra 
17,000 kilowatts of electricity. This would 
make the extra electricity cost over $6,000 
per kilowatt! Eight years from now a 47,000 
kilowatt nuclear power plant can probably 
be built for less than $20 million. 

It is unfortunate that some senators do 
not seem to have a working knowledge of 
arithmetic, 

Charles H. Porter 


Milton, Massachusetts 


That Famous Cherry Tree 
EpIToR: 
I would like to make a few comments re- 


garding the article “That Famous Cherry 
lree,” by E. John Long. (American For- 
ests, February) 

Personally I believe the story is true. 


Possibly the attempt is being made by some 
people to cover up the fact that George 
Washington’s childhood was not 100 per- 
cent happy. 

Many years ago I started gathering ma- 
terial at the Chicago Public Library on a 
Eulogy of George Washington and I ran 
across a book which I feel probably gave 
a full and true account of the incident. 

\s I remember the story, George’s father 
had been a widower and he had married a 
widow with children. 

The widow’s children ate the cherries of 
this particular tree because they were so 
much better than the cherries from the 
other trees and they refused to let George 
eat them. 

George decided that if he could not eat 
them, neither could they and he chopped 
it down. 

If these are the true facts and I suspect 
‘ery much that they are the chopping 
down of the cherry tree was simply a family 
quarrel. 

I can understand that a very fine lady 
would try to prevent an incident like the 
above to become common knowledge. 

Erwin F. Balfanz 
1008 W. Monroe Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Advertisements Praised 
EDITOR: 


lt is no detraction from your editorial con- 

lent to state that in my opinion the ad- 

vertisements in recent issues of American 
Forests have been uniformly fine. I espe- 
cially like the ones that iell a story like the 
ohe on page 67 of your March issue entitled 
“St. Paul Grows Men, Too” by the St. Paul 
* Tacoma Lumber Company. 


Thomas Hutchins 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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John H. Mullaly, Jr., Fire Chief Millville, Mass. 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


FORESTRY APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 have been approved for both the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior. As American Forests 
went to press, funds for the Tennessee Valley Authority had been voted by the 
House. The U.S. Forest Service has been given record appropriations—$7, 446,829 
more than was requested in the Administration's budget. 

NATIONAL FOREST MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION, with a $3,100,000 increase over the budget 
request will move into an increased timber management and sales program, 
including resource development measures. Forest pest control activities, 
scheduled for a cut, will be stepped-up slightly. Increases in forest research 
are largely for the establishment of more research centers and for expansion of 
the forest protection research program. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION, an activity that the Administration has sought 
to curtail with a view to greater responsibility for financing being borne by 
the states, was treated generously by the Congress. Funds for cooperative fire 
control were raised beyond the amounts appropriated last year, and small 
increases were granted for tree planting and forest management and processing 
services handled through state forestry agencies. Funds for cooperative range 
improvements, which were substantially increased over the budget request, are 
derived from range receipts. 


LAND ACQUISITION FOR NATIONAL FORESTS, an activity for which the Administration 
requested no funds, was allotted $200,000. Purpose of the appropriation, how- 
ever, is to enable the Forest Service to buy small tracts to round out bound- 
aries and to eliminate alienated interior parcels. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION ACTIVITIES of the Department of Agriculture 
both received increased funds. These activities are primarily under the juris- 
diction of the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service. 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, forestry and related programs will continue at 
about the same level as in the past fiscal year. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
however, has received an increase of $100,000 to be used for its timber manage- 
ment and sales program. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY'S resource development program has had rough going in the 
House Appropriations Committee for the past several years. Attempts have been 
made to eliminate it entirely. This year TVA asked for $1,000,000 for this 
activity, 40 percent of which was to be in appropriated funds and 60 percent was 
to be derived from TVA corporate funds. The House denied the appropriation, but 
has allowed the expenditure of $600,000 of corporate funds, the House committee 
stating that the program should be turned over to the valley states. 


AUTHORITY TO MAKE FIRE PROTECTION AGREEMENTS involving the agencies of the United 
States and non-federal agencies has bsen granted by Public Law 46. While the 
law was stimulated by the need for protection of military and other defense 
establishments, the authority extends to forest fire activities. It paves the 
way, for example, for mutual aid between the United States and Canada in forested 
areas along the border. 


A STUDY OF WATER RESOURCES OF ALASKA to be undertaken by the Secretary of the Interior 
has been approved by the House. As passed, the bill limits expenditures for the 
study to $250,000 in any one fiscal year. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest Service Budget Estimate Appropriation 
National Forest Protection & Mgt. $ 32,411,500 $ 35,511,500 
Fighting Forest Fires 5,250,000 5,250,000 
Control of Forest Pests 
White pine blister rust 2,570,000 2,735,000 
Forest pest control act 2,367,500 3,537,500 
Forest Research 
Forest and range 3,809,630 4,249,630 
Forest protection 1,253,204 1,313,204 
Forest products 1,231,318 1,231,318 
Forest resources 959,848 959,848 
Forest Roads and Trails 24,000,000 24,000,000 
State and Private Cooperation 
Fire control 8,365,810 } 
Tree planting 447,061 } 11,337,129 
Forest management and processing 632,429 | 
General forestry assistance 154,700 154,700 
Cooperative Range Improvements 280,000 700,000 
9 Acquisition 
ee et Oe le ee eae 190,000 
rr re 10,000 
Total annual and definite appropriations $ 83,733,000 $ 91,179,829 
School Fund Payments, Ariz. & N. Mex. 102,000 102,000 
Expenses & Refunds, Brush Disposal 3,300,000 3,300,000 
Payments to Minn. National Forest Funds 45,300 45,300 
Payments to States, National Forest Funds 15,500,000 15,500,000 
State Roads & Trails, Nat’l. Forest Funds 6,200,000 6,200,000 
Forest Fire Prevention (Smokey Bear Receipts) 50,000 50,000 
it Payments to Counties (Bankhead Jones Act) 375,000 375,000 
$ 25,572,300 $ 25,572,300 
TOTAL FOREST SERVICE $109,305,000 $116,752,129 
Extension Service (Forestry only) 
Forestry Guidance 21,018 21,018 
Payments to States and Territories 88,000 88,000 
: 109,018 109,018 
Watershed Protection 11,000,000 12,000,000 
Flood Prevention 8,700,000 10,000,000 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
> Bureau of Land Management 
: Forestry 2,613,000 2,613,000 
Cadastral Surveys 1,473,000 1,473,000 
Soil and Moisture Conservation 2,718,000 2,718,000 
Squaw Butte Experiment Station 38,000 38,000 
. Fire Suppression 210,000 210,000 
cs General Administration 990,000 990,000 
Other (lease and disposal of land, grazing, maintenance, 5,358,000 5,408,000 
weed control) 
Access Roads (O & C Lands) 2,500,000 2,300,000 
Range Improvements 587,000 587,000 
as $ 16,487,000 $ 16.337,000 
ut TOTAL BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
e 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Forest and Range 2,085,000 2,185,000 
Fire Suppression 140,000 140,000 
Road and Trail Constr. and Maint. 7,000,000 7,000,000 
, National Park Service 
ted Forestry and Fire Control 634,795 634,795 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
or Resource Development 1,000,000 600,000° 
he aAs passed by the House. The budget request called for $400,000 in appropriated funds; the bill, H.R. 6766 allows no appropriated 
funds, the $600,000 to come from TVA corporate funds. 
ESTS JULY, 1955 5 




















The American Forestry Association 


Cordially Invites You and Your Friends 
To Attend Its 


KUth Annual Meeting 


To Be Held at 
THE Georce WaAsHINGTON HorTEL 
Jacksonville, Florida 
October 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1955 


Theme of Meeting 


“SOUTHERN FORESTRY — AN INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION WITH ROOTS” 


‘features 


One Day of Hotel Sessions with Outstanding Speakers — Panel 
Discussions — Visit to Jacksonville Points of Interest — Tour of 
St. Augustine, the Oldest Community in America — Cracker 
Breakfast — Visit to Marineland — Old Fashion Southern 
Barbeque — Visit to Naval Stores Operations — Pulp 
and Paper Mill — Osceola National Forest — Olvestee 
Nursery — Tour of Silver Springs — Annual Ban- 
quet with Presentation of Conservation Awards. 


Use RESERVATION COUPON ON Pace 60 
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A Program for Parks 


Recreational use of parks and forests may 
double in another 50 years. That was the esti- 
mate made last month on the basis of present 
use and the mushrooming population by people 
who should know—experts at the annual con- 
vention of the American Planning and Civic As- 
sociation. America, these experts say, is witness- 
ing the greatest mass movement to the out-of- 
doors in history. Consequently, state and mu- 
nicipal parks seem to be shrinking in size due to 
increasingly-heavy use. More and more people, 
in this automotive age, are now turning to the 
big national parks and forests—some of which 
are already in danger of “being loved to death” 
by the public. Bumper-to-bumper traffic in con- 
gested parks and inadequate facilities in the for- 
ests are a cause for concern as the crowds keep 
getting bigger and bigger. And experts say we 
“haven’t seen anything yet.” 


Last year 51 million Americans—or a ratio of 
one in every three—crowded into parks and 
monuments originally established to accommo- 
date 25 million. At the present rate of use, this 
number could reach 88 million by the year 2000. 
Another 40 million visited national forests. Here, 
the Forest Service has the land but not the fa- 
cilities although Congress this year indicates it 
will appropriate $700,000 to start improvement 
and expansion of the facilities installed originally 
by the CCC. That this remedial action is coming 
none too soon is shown in the fact that recrea- 
tional use of forests, doubled in the last seven 
years, will probably top the 80 million visits a 
year mark by 1963. After that it will be anyone’s 
guess. 

The prospect that upwards of 170 million 
people will be visiting parks and forests in a few 
brief years is a stark warning that careful plans 
should be made for recreation on the national, 
state and municipal levels with the view of estab- 
lishing some sort of national recreation policy. 
Unless the nation is to witness an orgy of spend- 
ing at some future date in a belated attempt to 
“catch up” on recreation, it seems imperative 
that a blueprint for future action be fashioned 
now—one that would bring the public up to 
date on recreational needs. 

AFA’s Program for American Forestry contains 
a section on “Forest Recreation” that spells out 
in a general sort of way the importance of keep- 
ing abreast of the nation’s recreational needs but 
which is not, in itself, a blueprint for action. 
Three recommendations contained in this sec- 
tion are: 1) Full recognition of the intangible 
values inherent in forests and forest lands and 
their tremendous importance to the recreational, 
cultural and spiritual needs of the people; 2) 
Provision for the preservation of special areas 
such as national parks and monuments and wil- 
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derness areas from any use that will interfere 
with the complete satisfaction of these needs; 3) 
Development of adequate services and facilities 
to permit safe use and full enjoyment of public 
lands by the people. 


Although broad in its appeal, these recom- 
mendations obviously require pinpointing in 
terms of actual needs and proposed cures. While 
thinking has not solidified on these needs as yet, 
it would seem apparent that both improvement 
and protection of existing facilities—rationing 
of use in parks has already been advanced as one 
solution—will rank high in future planning. 
Stepping up of state and municipal recreation 
programs to help take the heat off the parks is 
another topic certain to be explored. The estab- 
lishment of new areas closer to the most densely 
populated sections of the country will doubtless 
receive consideration as planners strive to achieve 
a better recreational balance. 


Obviously, this is a job for experts and it is 
encouraging to note that the time for this type 
of definitive action may be at hand. Indications 
are that planners may take a complete new look 
at the recreational picture in coming months 
culminating with an American Parks Congress 
sometime next summer and under the auspices 
of the National Parks Association. Heading the 
planning parade at the moment is Conrad L. 
Wirth, director of the National Park Service, 
who has announced that a special task force in 
his department is now at work outlining a new 
10-year plan to put the parks in shape for present 
and future users. (See article on page 32.) 

While plans for it have not as yet completcly 
jelled, a parks congress has much to recommend 
it and could present a workable answer to those 
AFA members, including businessmen, who feel 
that recreation is lagging far behind the overall 
development parade in the country. Aided by 
up-to-date work plans as provided by the Na- 
tional Park Service and similar state and mu- 
nicipal agencies, a parks congress could: 1) Give 
the country the facts on recreation needs; 2) 
Provide a realistic blueprint on how to supply 
those needs in the most effective manner at the 
least cost. 

This is human conservation and AFA should 
get behind and support it. Certainly the im- 
portance of planning for these recreational needs 
now should be self-evident. Failure to do so 
could have a disrupting influence on the whole 
resources pattern at some future date—the tim- 
ber growing, the watershed management, mining 
and other uses vital to the economy—should a 
recreation-starved public suddenly decide to do 
something about it in its own way. Careful plan- 
ning now by people with a recreation conscious- 
ness will avert such contingencies. 
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O&C timber products contribute to national security, help stabilize economy 





The Battle for Public Timber 


Controversy is flaring anew over the OGC lands. Vortex of this 
not-so-quiet tornado is in west Oregon, where, the author points 
out, the issues are as fundamental as that state’s prime timber 


By JAMES P. ROGERS 


UT in the Pacific Northwest, 

to which Paul Bunyan and 

his blue ox Babe fled after 
the land of their origin became too 
tame for their robust blood, there is 
raging a battle for public timber 
which is not only of interest but sig- 
nificance to all the people of the 
United States. As a problem of gov- 
ernment and its relations with the 
private citizen it has almost every- 
thing. 

There is the philosophy of the 
planned economy versus freedom of 
enterprise and initiative, even in 
this year III of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. ‘There are some strik- 
ing examples of how a_ planned 
economy can be manipulated to 
favor the few to the disadvantage of 
the many. And always, because of 
it, there is the danger of losses of 
huge amounts of this wonderful 
natural resource because too few 


loggers can get at it before it rots or 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR —The flat 
charge by Mr. Rogers that the ad- 
ministration of the O&C lands con- 
stitutes a monopoly and could even 
result in the eventual “Balkaniza- 
tion” of all public timber will have a 
jarring impact on some readers who 
will want to know more about the 
author. Upon graduation from law 
school in 1938, Mr. Rogers joined 
the Portland, Oregon, law firm of 
Donworth, Paul and Donworth. Since 
Judge Paul of that firm was and is 
general counsel for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Mr. Rog- 
ers immediately started specializing 
in timber and labor law—fields he 
has been in continuously ever since. 
Now a partner in the firm of Hart, 
Spencer, McCulloch, Rockwood and 
Davies, Mr. Rogers is recognized as 
an authority in his field. His views 
in reference to the O&C lands are 
his own and do not necessarily reflect 
those of this magazine. Readers who 
might wish to comment on Mr. Rog- 
ers’ views are invited to do so.— 


Editor. 





burns. It’s a fascinating story, and 
one the people of the United States 
should know more about. 

The vortex of this quiet tornado 
is in the western part of the state of 
Oregon, where grow the greatest 
stands of softwood timber left in the 
world, from the summit of the Cas- 
cades to the shores of the vast Pa- 
cific Ocean and from the south bank 
of the mighty Columbia to the Cali- 
fornia line. To understand this bat- 
tle takes us back a good many years. 

The great forests have always 
been very close to the American peo- 
ple. Our literature, folk songs, and 
stories have continually and _ revet- 
ently referred to our forested hills 
and valleys. But in earlier days the 
forests were also thought of as some- 
thing of a nuisance. The pioneers 
were forced to clear them away to 
create their farms as the settlers’ tide 
rolled westward. And when _ the 
process of felling the trees and pull- 
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ing the stumps proved too slow they 
put the torch to virgin stands of tim- 
ber with great abandon. 

3ut first in the Northeast states, 
then in Michigan and Minnesota, 
and lastly in the South, timber be- 
came the lifeblood of a burgeoning 
new industry, lumber. Erupting 
America demanded, and got, great 
quantities of lumber to build its 
homes and factories; its boxcars and 
river boats. The annual volumes of 
lumber produced shortly after the 
turn of the century have never been 
exceeded, even during the crisis pe- 
riods of our two world wars. 

Then Michigan-Minnesota, later 
the South, “cut out” for many years. 
Their great stands of timber were 
gone, not out of a disregard of the 
future but because of a combination 
of things: great demand from an 
apparently limitless expansion of 
the nation; state tax structures 
which made it financially impossi- 
ble to carry large timber tracts for 
long; and, finally, a lack of knowl- 
edge of the science of forestry. So 
the trickle of lumber-industry ex- 
pansion into the Pacific Northwest, 
which began before the turn into 
the twentieth century, became a 
flood. There was nowhere else to 
go. 

At first the centers of lumber-in- 
dustry development of the North- 
west were concentrated in the state 
of Washington. There grew vast 
stands of the great Douglasfir, from 
the summit of the Cascades to tide- 
water, drenched by the winter rains 
which that species requires for its 
maximum growth and quality. And 
there too was Puget Sound, one of 
the most useful and beautiful trans- 
portation assets to be found any- 
where in North America. Equally 
good timber grew in southwest 
Washington and northwest Oregon, 
and fine harbor facilities were also 
at hand in Grays Harbor and on the 
Columbia. So the early lumber 
boom towns of the Pacific Northwest 
were all located on tidewater— 
Seattle, Everett and Tacoma on 
Puget Sound, Hoquiam and Aber- 
deen on Grays Harbor, and Port- 
land, Vancouver, and_ Astoria, 
among others, on the Columbia. 


And of course history began to 
repeat itself —the demand of the 
Booming Twenties; the science of 
forestry only rudimentary at best; 
and a tax structure which would 
have made it impossible to practice 
long-term forestry if the companies 
had known how. 

So once again the great forests be- 
gan to disappear, their edges driven 
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back farther and farther from the 
centers of water-borne commerce. 
So far, in fact, that when the “bust” 
hit the lumber industry, about three 
years ahead of the 1929 crash, it was 
too costly to transport the logs any 
more. This combination hit the 
lumber industry and its employees 
with a vengeance. Not only was 
there small market for lumber, but 
little timber to be had near enough 
to water to pay to cut and haul it to 
the mills. 

At that time a situation without 
parallel had arisen in western Ore- 
gon south of the Columbia. Here a 
little history is important. It is the 


history, primarily, of the “O&C 
lands,” which are federally-owned 
timberlands totaling about 2,500,000 
acres of the finest Douglasfir, con- 
taining a total volume of perhaps 
75 billion feet of timber and worth 
today a billion or more dollars. 
Back in the 1860's Congress 
granted the usual alternate-section 
rights along a 20-mile strip to any 
company that would agree to build 
a railroad from Portland, Oregon to 
the California border, and also to 
any company which would agree to 
build a military wagon road from 
Eugene, Oregon in the Willamette 
Valley, to Coos Bay on the south- 


Map of western Oregon showing master O&C units 
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of O&C lands is illustrated by this map 


west coast. The Oregon and Califor. 
nia Railway Company was forined, 
accepted the offer, and took the 
rights to both grants. The present 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
succeeded to the rights—and the 
duties—of the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad. 

Congress had stipulated, however, 
that the taker of the grant could not 
sell those lands except (1) to actual 
settlers, (2) in tracts of not more 
than 160 acres, and (3) for a price 
of not more than $2.50 per acre. 
The Southern Pacific violated all 
three conditions, selling to timber 
speculators as well as actual settlers, 
sometimes in acreages far exceeding 
160, and sometimes at prices well 
above $2.50 per acre. Complaints 
became howls, and about 1912 the 
United States began a suit to re. 
strain further sales by the Southern 
Pacific, and to forfeit the grants. 
The Supreme Court restrained the 
sales with most of the lands still un- 
sold, but left up to Congress the dis- 
position of the grant. 

In 1916 Congress revested, or or- 
dered reconveyed, the unsold lands 
to the United States, the Southern 
Pacific was later paid off, and the 
lands were placed under the Depart. 
ment of the Interior. There they 
are today, known by the _ tongue- 
rattling name of the “Revested Ore- 
gon and California and Reconveyed 
Coos Bay Wagonroad Grant Lands.” 
Their short and convenient title is 
the “O&C Lands.” 

The 1916 act intended only the 
sale of these lands to settlers, which 
would of course put some money in 
the Treasury, put the land on the 
tax rolls, and develop Oregon. So it 
provided that all the timber should 
be sold, and after that the lands 
should be sold as agricultural lands. 

But Washington, D. C. was a long 
way from Oregon and nobody real- 
ized that, unlike midwestern prairie 
lands, these lands weren't suitable 
for agriculture after the trees were 
off and the stumps pulled. Nearly 
everyone in Oregon knew it, how- 
ever, and precious few acres were 
sold as prescribed by the 1916 act. 
Moreover, little timber was being 
sold from these lands. The Wash- 
ington and northwest Oregon mills 
were on tidewater and had _ better 
fir timber, and so they had the !um- 
ber market. 

An infant timber industry was 
rising in the Willamette Valley at 
this time, however. It couldn’t com- 
pete with the “tidewater mills” for 
the eastern seaboard or southern 
California markets, but with favor- 
able rail rates it could invade the 
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San Francisco-and-north markets. It 
was a hand-to-mouth existence, and 
few if any of the mills had any sub- 
stantial quantities of timber of their 
own, though timber was then to be 
had in the region for almost the 
beggar’s song. 

One other point, and we can be- 
gin to put the pieces of this Oregon 
jigsaw together. ‘The 18 “O&C coun- 
ties’-—those in western Oregon 
Douglasfir country in which the 
O&C lands were  located—were 
strapped. The O&C lands were off 
their tax rolls, and weren’t coming 
on. Timber was being sold on a 
liquidation basis, when it was being 
sold at all. And when it was sold, 
the timber would be forever gone, 
they thought,:and the land was still 
no good for agriculture, or most of 
it, anyhow. Timber was the coun- 
ties’ lifeblood. 

These forces—the counties with 
their financial problems, the small 
lumber mills without any timber of 
their own but billions of feet of 
O&C timber in their back yard—in- 
evitably met. The result was the 
“O&C Act of 1937,” which has a 
vital place in this story. The laws 
passed by the New Deal in the “First 
Hundred Days” made the headlines 
then and thereafter. But it is doubt- 
ful if anything done during the 
1933-1953 period has had more con- 
troversy in it, in a quiet but deadly 
sort of way. 

In the first place, observe the date. 
1937. War clouds were hovering 
over Europe, and the doldrums of 
American business were beginning 
to appear over. “Defense” was in 
the air, and defense meant lumber. 
A booming market was in prospect. 
Moreover, the tidewater areas of 
Washington and of northwest Ore- 
gon were in bad shape, timber-wise. 

Second, Oregon hadn’t missed 
what had happened in the State of 
Washington. There cutover timber- 
lands had gone back to the counties 
for taxes, and the western Washing- 
ton counties were crying no _ less 
loudly than the western Oregon 
counties. The only difference was 
that the Washington counties cried 
because they had no timber. The 
Oregon counties cried because they 
had little else. The Oregon coun- 
ties wanted to attract and hold 
labor, and had almost nothing but 
the O&C timber to use as bait to 
establish and maintain “stable” 
communities. 

Third, the millowners in the then 
lumber industry in Oregon, such as 
it was, weren’t anxious to lay out 
cold hard cash te acquire timber- 
lands of their own if it could be 
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avoided, even on an expanding mar- 
ket and at a low price, with that 
much federal timber in their im- 
mediate bailiwick. 

Fourth, the “O&C” counties had 
the financial problems inherent in 
the nontaxability of the O&C lands, 
which they had counted on to fi- 
nance the schools and roads they 
built in the early days, and which 
had been pulled out from under 
them in 1916 much as you would 
pull the rug out from under the feet 
of an unsuspecting Halloween guest. 

Lastly, the words “sustained 





paid, out of the proceeds of the sales 
of timber from O&C lands, a sum of 
money each year in place of the 
taxes which would have been paid 
had the lands been in private hands. 
This provision is complex, but in 
substance provides for a sliding scale 
of payments which rise as the money 
the United States had spent in ex- 
ecution of the grant and its revest- 
ment expense is reduced. After the 
United States had been repaid in 
full, these 18 counties were to re- 
ceive 75% of the net proceeds of the 
O&C timber sales, in contrast to 


Mount Hood can be seen in the background of this view, 
which is to the east from South Fork Mountain Lookout 


yield” had just come into being to 
denote a sort of “ever-normal gran- 
ary” in timber, that was, to so regu- 
late cut in relation to growth (less 
loss from fire, age, and disease or 
insect ravages) that the yield of a 
given area of forest land would be 
perpetual. 

The 1937 act, known as the “1937 
O&C Sustained Yield Act,” put all 
these forces together. 

First, liquidation of the timber 
from the O&C lands was stopped, 
and the Secretary of the Interior 
was commanded to manage them on 
a “sustained yield” basis. It is a fair 
assumption that almost no one knew 
what that term meant in the man- 
agement of timberlands, especially 
in a checkerboard pattern like this. 

Second, the Secretary of the In- 
terior was allowed, if it would “fa- 
cilitate sustained-yield management” 
of the O&C lands, to erect bound- 
aries around “sustained yield forest 
units” for the support of communi- 
ties dependent upon timber proces- 
sing for their stability, and in doing 
so to give particular attention to 
existing—remember, this was in 
1937 in Oregon—lumber industry. 

Third, the counties were to be 


25% received by counties where the 
Forest Service, under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, sells national 
forest timber. The United States 
has now been fully repaid, by the 
way, and the full 75% is being re- 
ceived by the Oregon O&C counties. 

(This isn’t important to this tale, 
but it should be understood since it 
has caused a good deal of consterna- 
tion in Congress among those Con- 
gressmen and Senators who have in 
their districts or states considerable 
national forest timber.) 

A better device than the 1937 
O&C Act could hardly have been 
concocted to freeze the “ins” in and 
keep the “outs” out, public-timber- 
wise. The lumber industry in west- 
ern Oregon, except for the mills 
along the Columbia, had never 
amounted to shucks as a factor in 
lumber production, except locally 
and in the northern California mar- 
kets. There were no _ historically 
‘‘lumber-dependent” communities 
in Oregon, again except on the Co- 
lumbia in northwest Oregon, in any 
sense of the word. And of course it 
was only lumber mills that were to 
be given this preferential right in 
the O&C timber; pulp mills and ply- 





wood plants, and the communities 
then or thereafter dependent on 
them for “stability,” didn’t even re- 
ceive honorable mention. 

All, then, that was necessary after 
the O&C Act of 1937 was for the 
Secretary of the Interior to carry 
out the idea of the act and the lum- 
ber millowners in that Oregon area 
who had been astute or lucky 
enough to be in business before its 
enactment were really in clover. 
Uncle Sam would not only take for 
them the risks of fire, insects and 
wind, but his decree would keep out 
any Johnny-come-lately competitors 
and the timber would be theirs—at 
their own price—without the risks of 
either ownership or competition. 

Like many other plans, however 
well laid, these were temporarily 
delayed by the war. Before the 
“boundary-lines” of these exclusive 
federal timber preserves could be 
laid out, our economy was operating 
under war’s forced draft, in lumber 
as in everything else. 

But eventually the war was over, 
and with its end the plans for the 
OX&C lands could be brought off the 
shelf. So in 1947 the then Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior signed 
twelve orders. These twelve decrees 
divided the O&C lands into that 
many “marketing areas,” each 
backed by a “master unit” of O&C 
timber. The law mentions neither 
marketing areas nor master units, 


but nobody seems to have paid much 
attention to that. Only now are 
some of the victims of this scheme 
taking a second look at the law, to 
see how it was they could have been 
so beguiled. 

Anyhow, as a result of these 
twelve orders of the Department of 
the Interior the existing lumber 
mills were protected from competi- 
tion from any timber-using indus- 
tries on the outside by a little clause 
in all O&C timber sale contracts. 
This clause says that no O&C timber 
can be processed outside the “mar- 
keting area.” 

On its face this scheme would .p- 
pear sweetly reasonable. It bars no- 
body from bidding for any O&C tim- 
ber, it is said. All you’ve got to do is 
to process it in the marketing area 
and you're free as a bird! 

That is sheer sophistry, obviously. 
Cascades Plywood Corporation is 
not likely to move its big Lebanon, 
Oregon mill to Roseburg to bid for 
some O&C timber in Douglas Coun- 
ty, nor is Publishers’ Paper Co. like- 
ly to move from Oregon City to bid 
for 5,000,000 feet of O&C timber 
from the “Alsea-Rickreall Master 
Unit.” Either might be able to out- 


bid the local lumber mills in those 
areas and bring the logs to their 
mills because of their higher recov- 
ery from each tree, but they are un- 
likely indeed to move their mills to 
proposal 


the timber. A similar 


Mature sugar pine grow on west-facing slope in association 
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would be to say that Pittsburgh’s 
steel mills could have federally. 
owned Mesabi ore only if they would 
bring their mills to Hibbing, Min 
nesota. 

The second result of these “mar. 
keting area” boundaries was that the 
Oregon communities which were 
really historically dependent on 
timber processing for their “stabili- 
ty’”—the mills along the Columbia, 
from St. Helens to the Pacific—were 
completely excluded! Astoria, Wau- 
na, Bradwood, Westport, all names 
in the early days of the timber in- 
dustry in the Northwest, were cut 
off completely from access to this 
great federal timber reserve. No 
one ever suggested, naturally, that 
these communities were not part of 
the public that owns the timber and 
pays taxes to support its federal gov- 
ernment. And of course nobody had 
the temerity to suggest that these 
were not “timber-dependent com- 
munities” in the strictest sense the 
1937 O&C statute could have used 
the term. 

But other, newer communities 
fared better. Take Dallas, Oregon, 
for example. When the smoke had 
cleared away in 1947, lo and behold, 
Dallas was not just in one, but two, 
O&C marketing areas! The federal 
timber in this more-or-less exclusive 
preserve stretches from the summit 
of the Cascades to the Pacific Ocean 
without a break. Obviously the 
old timber-dependent communities 
along the Columbia now excluded 
from bidding for any O&C timber do 
not view with much favor the ap- 
plication of a law which gives a 
piace like Dallas such a strangle hold 
on the public timber. 

Lest it be thought that the O&C 
federal timber is alone in_ this 
strange story of what is going on 
with the public resources in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, it is only necessary 
to see what further mischief the 
O&C Act hath wrought. 

The biggest block of federal tim- 
ber in any state, even including Ore- 
gon with its O&C lands, is of course 
the combined national forest area. 
It should not be imagined that the 
magic of the phrase “sustained 
yield,” or the philosophy of the 1937 
O&C Act, would be lost on those 
who were desirous of excluding 
“outside” competition for national 
forest timber and acquiring all at- 
tributes of ownership of this great 
natural resource except the invest- 
ment and risk of loss. So in 1944 
Congress “imported” into the na- 
tional forests the ideas of the 1937 
O&C Act. That is, it authorized the 
(Turn to page 42) 
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HAVE just read Anthony Net- 

boy’s article “Crisis in our Parks” 

in the May issue. His effort to 
arouse public interest in the need 
for increased appropriations deserves 
universal support. I am sorry that 
he regards the existing concession 
system also as a proper target for in- 
dignation. 

The unfortunate circumstance is 
that a writer may include in a story 
a few short sentences which are in- 
accurate, and the injured party has 
no remedy. The damage is done, 
with no opportunity for redress. Mr. 
Netboy is so sound in his evaluation 
of national park ideals and purposes, 
that his failure to deal factually with 
park concessions is particularly re- 
grettable. It is discouraging, too, 
that pages of recital are often re- 
quired to correct an inaccuracy. . . 

I still feel that I must comment 
to the Editors of AMERICAN ForEsTs, 
and I respectfully ask for your 
thoughtful consideration. Without 
attempting to refute every inaccu- 
rate statement of Mr. Netboy, I shall 
confine the discussion to a few im- 
portant errors in direction. 

Against the accusation that con- 
cessioners’ profits are inordinate, I 
make the contrary avowal that they 
are inadequate. The figures are 
available from the Director of the 
National Park Service. Since Yo- 
semite has come in for special men- 
tion, I point out that in the years 
of optimum business since the war 
our company’s earnings after taxes 
and concession fees have averaged 
about four percent of gross revenue. 
The “Yosemite Concessionaires” to 
whom the author refers are the 480 
stockholders in our corporation. In- 
cidentally, stock is available on the 
open market. Its price fails to re- 
flect the growth in value enjoyed by 
shares of General Motors, Westing- 
house, Standard Oil, or any other 
leading industrials. Stock brokers in- 
form us that we cannot successfully 
issue additional stock for public sale 
unless our earnings increase sub- 
stantially. And yet our company is 
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% A recent article in American Forests, “Crisis in Our Parks,” included 
certain statements which were critical of the quality and administra- 
tion of concession facilities in our national parks. The article be- 
ginning on this page is in rebuttal to those charges. It is written by H. 
Oehlmann, chairman, Western Conference National Park Concessioners 
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Above, old cabins at the lodge, Yosemite National Park. Below, 
new cabins at the same park. Mr. Oehlmann says most concession 
owners have new building programs under way or in planning stage 


correctly regarded as one of the 
more successful concessioners. 

The earnings records in many 
other parks are quite dismal, and 
several of the concessions are for 
sale, with no offers. In one instance 
Congress finally authorized federal 
purchase of the concessioner’s facili- 
ties as the only alternative to closing 
them. In another case, the restric- 
tive policies of the Krug regime 


forced losses for two successive years, 
with the result that the concessioner 
has no bank credit and cannot fi- 
nance improvements. In several 
parks annual losses are made up by 
the railroads which operate the con- 
cessions. 

Mr. Netboy leaves the impression 
that the park concessioners have 
been entrenching themselves, with 

(Turn to page 50) 
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THE KING-SIZE SMOKEY. 








Pride of Minnesota’s Koochiching 
County is a giant statue of Smokey, 


famous forest fire preventin’ bear 






Smokey has this group of local school 
children in his “protective custody” 
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With help of big crane, the 
giant statue slowly assumes 
an upright position. Replica 
is believed to be largest of 
its type in entire country 
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I may sound like a “tall tale” from Texas, but when a Minnesotan tells 

you about a 26-foot-high bear he’s seen out his way you had _ better 

believe him. The bruin’s proportions haven’t been inflated by state 
pride. Give or take a few inches they're tape-measure accurate and a visit 
to International Falls will prove it, for this is the home of the king-size 
Smokey. 

Smokey, of course, is the famous fire preventin’ bear who has helped 
stand guard over the nation’s forests for the past decade. And it’s the huge 
replica of this well-known safety symbol that stands at Third Street and 
Sixth Avenue, International Falls, Koochiching County, Minnesota. 

Now an established tourist attraction as well as an object of considerable 
local pride, the statue was erected late last fall after months of planning by 
Koochiching county residents and members of the Keep Minnesota Green 
movement. In natural color, with two cubs clinging to its protective legs, 
the $4500 figure is an imposing sight. Blazoned across the base of the 
statue is Smokey’s familiar admonition about being careful in the woods 
and the importance of the message seems to be magnified by the size of the 
bear’s up-raised right paw. 

President Eisenhower sent his personal congratulations to the KMG 
committee and conservation-minded Koochiching county residents. 

Writing from the summer White House at Denver, the chief executive 
expressed regrets that he was unable to attend the dedication and com- 
mended the county KMG committee for initiative which led to the build- 
ing of the Smokey statue. The President’s message was delivered to Norman 
Scholta of Loman, chairman of the Koochiching KMG organization. lis 
text: “Although I genuinely regret that | am unable to attend the dedica- 
tion of the Smokey Bear monument, I heartily congratulate your organiza- 
tion on the initiative which led to its establishment. 

“Because our forests and other national resources are most valuable to 
our nation’s future, all our citizens must share in their protection and wise 
use. In your continuing efforts to remind Americans of this fact, and par- 
ticularly in your fight to prevent forest fires caused by human carelessness, 
I earnestly wish you great success.’ 

“Our young forests must be managed for man’s benefit, not burned 
through man’s carelessness,” said Leonard G. Carpenter of. Minneapolis, 
principal speaker at the dedication. 

Reviewing the forest fire history of Minnesota, Mr. Carpenter, promi- 
nent lumberman and a member of The American Forestry Association’s 
board of directors, declared that “Few regions in North America have sul- 
fered as much from forest fires as has Minnesota . . .” 
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L. to r., Howard A. Post, Leonard Car- 
penter, Norman Scholta at dedication 
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The unveiling brought out not only the 
local people but many visitors as well 





Smokey’s two cubs before the statue be- 
gan to take the final shape it has today 


EED trees of pine, spruce, fir, 
hemlock and larch—growing 
in forests of Alaska, Norway 

and Russia—are the initial prozeni- 

tors of tiny seedlings and young 

trees now struggling to make tree 

communities in Iceland, a country 

entirely devoid of forests. Thriving 

and reproducing their kind in the 

great coniferous forest belt which 

encircles the top of the world, these 

parent trees may soon trace their 

offspring to vigorous new forests 

blotting out the barren wastelands 

ie ee are and even supplying the timber needs 
Typical valley in north Iceland. West bank of river is eroded after of Iceland, 0 to 100 De hence. 
century of abuse, but east bank shows remains of the original forest Iceland, because of its isolated loca- 
: tion and the thorough scrubbing its 

land surface received some 10 to 15 


thousand years ago during the last 
Ice Age, has been divorced from the 
global coniferous forest belt to 
which she rightfully belongs, by vir- 


tue of favorable physiographic fac- 


tors, and wants to rejoin for the sake 

of national welfare and prosperity. 

R | | () R I \ | \ The discovery of Iceland, by sea- 
roving Norsemen in the Ninth Cen- 


tury, provided a logical outpost and 

important home base to the first and 

Seed trees in Alaska, Norway—even Russia—are progenitors farthest extension westward of Eu- 
. : one : ropean exploration and settlement. 

of seedlings struggling to form tree communities in Iceland =, \\was there that the daring Viking 
explorers Eric the Red and his son, 


By JAMES P. McWILLIAMS 


View of part of nursery at Tumastadir, 
which is in southern section of country 
























































































































































































































































Leif Ericson made their home and, 
as many people believe, were the 
first white men to cross the North 
Atlantic Ocean and make discoveries 
and visits to the shores of Green- 
land and eventually to “Vineland” 
or Nova Scotia. And while Iceland 
became the first stepping stone and 
key link between Europe and North 
America, it also became a refuge and 
home to Norwegians, the first peo- 
ple to settle there in great numbers. 
Icelanders of today are much like 
the early Norsemen, with fair hair 
and blue eyes. They are hard-work- 
ing and thrifty because hard work 
and thrift are necessary in order to 
live in a land with so few natural re- 
sources as Iceland, and with such a 
severe climate. 

Iceland’s location in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, immediately south 
of the Arctic Circle, places it about 
620 miles west of Norway and 310 
miles east of Greenland. The out- 
line of this island is a rough oval, 
300 miles in length by 200 miles in 
breadth north and south, covering 
an area of 40,000 square miles— 
about the size of the state of Vir- 
ginia. The population of Iceland, 
only 145,000, is equivalent to that 
of Norfolk, second largest city of 
Virginia. Originally a subject state 
of Norway and later Denmark, Ice- 
land has been independent since 
1918, and a Republic since 1944. 
Reykjavik, the capital and largest 
city with 55,000 people, is located in 
the southwest where it is the seat of 
government and center of learning 
with a University founded in 1911. 
Akureyri, located in the north, is 
the second largest city with 7,000 
population. Most of the people of 
Iceland live on the plains of the 
south and southwestern part of the 
island where most of the towns and 
rural developments are located. Very 
few people live in central Iceland 
because of its volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, its cold climate and lack of 
vegetation. 

The climate of Iceland is oceanic, 
affected also by the Gulf Stream 
flowing along the southern shores. 
It has no extremes of heat and cold, 
a fairly heavy precipitation and fre- 
quent strong winds. Considering its 
name and arctic proximity, Iceland 
has, on the whole, a much higher 
temperature than might be ex- 
pected. At Reykjavik the mean tem- 
perature in January, the coldest 
month of the year, is 34.2° F., while 
in July, the warmest month, it is 
51.6° F. Surprisingly enough, pe- 
riodic weather records of tempera- 


ture and rainfall for Iceland com- 


pare favorably with those from simi- 
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End of shaded portion of map represents northern limits of coniferous forest belt 





Valtyr Stefansson has been chairman of 
Icelandic Forest Association since 1940 


lar latitudes in Alaska and Norway. 
However, Iceland’s geophysical isola- 
tion leaves it in the lurch with only 
430 plant species, practically all of 
European origin. Native tree species 
include three birches, three willows, 
mountain ash and dwarfed juniper. 

The land mass of Iceland was 
built up of basaltic eruptions dur- 
ing the tertiary and quaternary pe- 
riods, the oldest formations being 
found in the mountains of the east- 
ern and western coasts. In the cen- 
tral parts, the land has sunk and the 
surface is covered with breccia and 
tuff and some more recent dolorite 
lava fields. In general the topography 
is ragged plateau or tableland, rising 
sharply from sea level or from the 
narrow coastal plains toward the in- 
terior mountains to peak elevations 
of 6250 feet, topped with craters and 
ice caps and blanketed with snow- 
fields, glaciers, lava fields and sand 
deserts. There are many swift flow- 
ing streams and rivers, lakes, hot 
springs, geysers and some active vol- 
canoes. The coastline is mostly rock- 
bound or walled with high cliffs 
pierced by fjords and valleys and 





Hermann Jonasson at present is vice- 
chairman, Icelandic Forest Association 


bordered, in the south and south- 
west parts, by low-lying plains. 

Above elevations of 1300 feet are 
the highlands, mostly in the central 
parts, covering a gross area of 24,000 
square miles, all thoroughly barren 
and uninhabitable. From these high- 
lands both dust and sand are blown, 
by strong and frequent winds, to the 
lower districts where it is added to 
the soil. All Icelandic soil has been 
built up in this manner since the 
last glacial period. These young 
loessal soils are apt to depart by the 
same route, when the vegetation is 
damaged to the extent that water 
and wind comes in close contact. Ex- 
tensive waste areas are evidence that 
Iceland has suffered severely from 
soil erosion during the 1000 years of 
habitation. 

Below elevations of 1,300 feet are 
the lowlands which occupy the re- 
maining land area of 16,000 square 
miles made up of glaciers, lava beds, 
sand deserts, rivers, lakes, valleys 
and plains. With the exception of 
1500 square miles of waterways, 
nearly all of the lowlands area was 
covered with birch forests from coast 
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to mountainside when Iceland was 
first settled. Now, about 6500 square 
miles are covered with mostly brush- 
wood vegetation and the net area 
remaining, 8,000 square miles, is 
strictly wasteland, devastated and 
eroded as the result of too heavy cut- 
ting and the uncontrolled grazing of 
sheep, cattle, horses and goats. 

The birch forests, now brush- 
wood, were the only natural protec- 
tive cover in Iceland. Sheep and 
cattle raising were the main liveli- 
hood of the early settlers and the 
number of domestic animals was 
great from the beginning. As the 
birch forests were then a source of 
fuel as well as building material, the 
timber stands were gradually re- 
duced to stump and_ brushwood 
areas. Fortunately, the country is 
still thinly populated so there has 
been enough land to meet the milk 
and meat demand of Iceland. How- 
ever, grazing has about reached its 
limit and the original forests have 
almost entirely disappeared. What 
is left is merely brushwood, sprouts 
from old birch stumps, varying from 
two to 16 feet in height. Occasional 
trees growing from seed have 
reached 25 to 30 feet in height in 30 
to 40 years, showing that tall, 
straight trees of Icelandic birch can 
be produced if protected from graz- 
ing. But birch forests alone will not 
create an adequate source of timber 
for Iceland. 

From the very beginning, Ice- 
landers have been obliged to import 
lumber for building purposes and 
even resort to extensive salvage and 
use of driftwood. While timber im- 
ports have increased with the growth 


of Iceland’s population, they have 
reached only a little over one-half 
cubic meter per capita because of 
the tremendous costs of imported 
lumber. 


Farming has long been the chief 
occupation in Iceland. In 1880, 73.2 
percent of Iceland was engaged in 
farming. Today it has declined to 
where it occupies only 30 percent of 
the people, whereas fisheries and in- 
dustries have greatly increased. 
About 70 percent of the land below 
1300 feet elevation is in farms, the 
largest part of which are grazed. 
There are about 400,000 sheep, 
45,000 cattle and 45,000 horses on 
these farms. Since hay-making has 
always been limited in Iceland, all 
livestock were to a great extent left 
to shift for themselves. Sheep and 
horses are commonly grazed the yea 
round. Dry cattle are usually stall- 
fed throughout the winter, while 
sheep are kept under cover only dur- 
ing the coldest part of the winter 
and fed on hay. 

Erosion resulting from extensive 
grazing has long been a matter of 
concern both to farmers and to pub- 
lic authorities alike. Under an act 
of 1906, the Sand Reclamation De- 
partment was established to meet 
the problem. By the end of 1952 
about 173,000 acres of eroded land 
had been fenced and some measure 
of control obtained. However, the 
funds and work of this Department 
need to be greatly extended to cope 
with the critical state of eroded 
lands. 

Icelanders discussed and _ toyed 
with the idea of introducing forests 


Photo taken in 1952 of Siberian larch planted in 1938 





to their country for 150 years ending 
with the 19th century. While noth- 
ing was accomplished during this 
long pioneer period, at least the em- 
bryo trials were repeated enough to 
come to the attention of more seri- 
ous and scientific minds. In 1899 
Capt. C. Ryder, a Danish mailboat 
captain teamed with two Danish 
foresters, C. V. Prytz and C. E. 
Flensborg, to introduce the science 
of forestry to Iceland and start re. 
newed experimentation in tree rais- 
ing. Flensborg, who later became 
Director of the Danish Heathland 
Reforestation Society, took a lead- 
ing part in the new project. It was 
he who insisted at the outset that 
the existing birch forest remains 
should be placed under the protec. 
tion of law so that, after they had 
been fenced in, they could again de- 
velop into normal forests with suit- 
able ground cover. He was of the 
opinion that the fenced-in forest 
would later be able to spread itself 
out, provided the bordering land 
was kept clear of sheep and cattle. 
And, sure enough, these basic prin- 
ciples were turned into action. Dur- 
ing the next five or six years, Flens- 
borg and his team fenced several 
areas to bring back the birch for- 
ests. To the present day, the old 
fences have been maintained and the 
forests have come back, like at Hal- 
lormsstad, in the northeast, where 
one can ride horseback under the 
branches of the trees in a 1700-acre 
forest. 

Brighter prospects were in the 
making for Iceland at the beginning 
of the 20th century. In 1903. the 

(Turn to page 53) 


Hakon Bjarnason serves as chief of 
the Icelandic government forest service 
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Poison ivy—or poison oak 


Jimson or Jamestown weed, devil’s 
trumpet 









Bull nettle 
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Learning to identify—and stay away from—poisonous plants can save anyone 
who works or plays outdoors a lot of trouble. This story should be a big help 


HE persons who work out- 

doors, or those who hunt, fish, 

hike, camp or go on picnics, 
come face to tace with numerous 
plants. Generally speaking, compara- 
tively few are harmful, yet some spe- 
cies are not only capable of causing 
extreme suffering, but may even 
cause death. Each year a number of 
people are poisoned because they 
did not know of the poisonous prop- 
erties of particular plants. 

Some plants are poisonous to the 
touch, while others are harmful only 
if eaten. Parts of some plants may 
be edible, while other parts of the 


Fruit of mescal bean 
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same plant are poisonous; for exam- 
ple, fruit of the elder is delicious and 
may be eaten either raw or cooked, 
while the bark of this plant contains 
a poisonous principle. Same is true 
of the May apple, which is found in 
low wooded area from Quebec on 
down to the southernmost tip of the 
United States. The large, fleshy ber- 
ry, resembling a small lemon in 
shape and color, is edible, but root 
stalk of this plant, which is various- 
ly known as hog apple, mandrake 
and wild lemon, is poisonous. 

The mountain-laurel, though at- 
tractive, is potentially dangerous, if 


Spanish buckeye 

































Foke-berry or ink-berry 





any part of the tree is swallowed. 
This tree, or shrub, also known as 
calico-bush, is used in many home 
grounds as an ornamental due to its 
evergreen foliage and rounded clus- 
ters of exquisite pink blossoms. It is 
alleged that honey made from their 
nectar can poison those who eat it. 
This plant, unlike some of the poi- 
sonous ones, is not poisonous to the 


(Turn to page 41) 
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The Castillo de San Marcos stands guard over the oldest city in America 


... the story of St. Augustine 


IDING around historic St. Au 
gustine, Florida, in a one- 
horse open shay can be a 

richly rewarding experience. Espe- 
cially if your coachman is a congen- 
ial expert on historical lore named 
Sam and the day happens to be a 
sunny Easter morning with the scent 
of roses in the air. 

Some visitors scurry to grab a seat 
on a miniature train that goes clang- 
ing through the Old City’s narrow, 
cobblestoned streets past the Oldest 
House built of oyster shells and 
Florida red cedar and finally out to 
the great fortress—the Castillo de 
(pronounced Ka-steel-yo-day) San 
Marcos—-a prize national monument 
in the National Park Service firma- 
ment. This is probably a pleasant 
enough way to do the city and evi- 
dently appealing to youngsters but 
we chose to string along with Sam 
and the measured clop, clop, clop of 
his aging mare, Bess. Somehow their 
leisurely gait seemed more in keep- 


ing with the enchantments offered 
by America’s oldest and_ perhaps 
most picturesque city. And anyway, 
who could refuse the invitation to 
go travelling with a smiling coach- 
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By JAMES B. CRAIG 


man in a cutaway and sporting 
bashed in stovepipe hat? 

Easter music was cascading 
through the open portals of the 
Cathedral of St. Augustine on the 
town square, and the oldest Chris- 
tian parish north of Mexico, as Sam 
gave Bess a flick with his buggy whip 





we 


and the expedition got underway. 
A little figuring with a pencil on 
the back of a guidebook revealed 
that it was exactly 442 years before 
this very Easter that the Spaniards 
first alighted in the vicinity of St. 
Augustine under Ponce de Leon, he 
who was searching for the eternal 
fountain of youth. Since this land- 
fall was made in the season of 
“Pascua Florida’”—Feast of Flowers 


The Oldest House in America presents five centuries in mosaic—16th to 
20th. Patio garden is hidden away from modern times by mossy old walls 
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Photos by J. Carver Harris 


as the Easter season is known in 
Spanish — the courtly de Leon be- 
stowed the name of LaFlorida on 
the new land and suitable religious 
services were held to commemorate 
the event. 

The guidebooks, with Sam filling 
in, further revealed that some 52 
years later in 1565, or 55 years be- 
fore the landing of the Pilgrims in 
New England, Captain General Pe- 
dro Menendez de Aviles, one of 
Spain’s greatest overseas command- 
ers, fathered the first permanent es- 
tablishment in United States terri- 
tory at St. Augustine. Even so, it 
could have been a near thing for 
scarcely had the Spaniards arrived 
when the French sea commander, 
Jean Ribaut, sailed to attack them 
from Fort Caroline, a French Hu- 
guenot colony on the St. Johns Riv- 
er 35 miles north of St. Augustine. 
Ribaut, expecting to return shortly, 
left his headquarters poorly defend- 
ed—a fact good intelligence quickly 
reported to the Spanish commander. 

When a hurricane conveniently 
struck the Florida coast, Menendez 
acted with dispatch. Anticipating 
that Ribaut’s ships would come to 
grief, the Spaniards made a forced 
march overland through the storm 
to Fort Caroline and wiped it out. 
Meanwhile, the French ships had 
been broken up like toothpicks by 
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the force of the storm and the rem- 
nant of the force washed ashore near 
what is now known as Marineland. 
Menendez easily rounded up 514 
disorganized French survivors. These 
he divided into three groups. The 
Frenchmen were then given their 
choice of joining the Spanish garri- 
son and embracing its religion or 
execution. Of 156 men in the first 
group, 140 chose the knife. Of 158 
in the second group, 150 perished. 
In the third group of 200 all were 
spared, curiously enough, an indica- 
tion that lack of supplies may have 
been responsible in part for the 
blood bath at what is now known 
as Matanzas, the Spanish word for 
“slaughter.” 

Menendez’ iron tactics sealed off 
Florida for Spain but she was not 
destined to hold her position uncon- 
tested. Of great strategic value since 
it touched the treasure route of 
homeward-bound Spanish galleons, 
St. Augustine fell prey to English 
buccaneers and pirates who caused 
endless trouble. In 1586, Sir Francis 
Drake burned the town and its par- 
tially completed wooden fort. In 
1668 English freebooters sacked and 
plundered it again. When the Eng- 
lish colony at Charleston was found- 
ed in 1670, only 200 miles away, 
the Spaniards decided they would 
build an impregnable fortress to 
stave off the onslaughts of future 
marauders. 

Since the fortress is closely tied in 
with the history of the community 
our coachman sensibly suggested that 
we visit it first and accordingly we 
jogged out Cathedral street, turned 
left on Bay and followed the Sea 
Wall to the Castillo. This is a sym: 
metrically shaped four-sided struc- 
ture constructed in the fashion de- 
veloped from early Italian engineers. 
Surrounded by a moat 40 feet wide; 
its only entrance is across a draw- 
bridge. The walls are from nine to 
16 feet thick and constructed of 
coguina blocks, a native marine 
shell-rock that has a certain resili- 
ency but is not brittle and conse- 
quently proved impervious to can- 
non fire. The blocks are cemented 
together by an oyster lime mortar. 
Beautifully arched casements and in- 
teresting cornices testify to the 
workmanship and imagination of 
the Spanish builders. 

One reflected aloud at this point 
that this fort must have looked 
mighty durable to any hopeful in- 
vader in the 18th Century. Where- 
upon Sam took it upon himself to 
amend the guidebook version that 



































































the fortress had never been taken 
by an enemy. Without as much as a 
twinkle in his eye, our coachman 
revealed that one dark night in 1951 
the movie star Gary Cooper scaled 
the wall and captured it almost sin- 
gle handed with the exception of a 
little help from a lady named Ar- 
lene Dahl. Not so successful was 
General James Oglethorpe, of Geor- 
gia, who laid siege to it for 27 days 
during the War of Jenkins Ear but 
gave it up as a bad job due to the 
heat of summer and the fact that 
the Spaniards slipped through his 
blockade. 

Crossing the drawbridge and en- 
tering the fort’s sallyport we en- 
countered Albert Manucy, fort his- 
torian, and ‘Tour Leaders Will 
Manucy, Tom Buie and Charles 
Robshaw, all employed by the Na- 
tional Park Service. It is always a 
pleasure to meet personnel of the 
national parks and monuments and 
this quartet was no exception. At 
the end of this particular Easter 
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maidenhair still holds sway. Nearly 
all of the rooms open on a grassy 
court, with a well, about 100 feet 
square where villagers camped out 
in times of peril. Others who could 
not crowd in slept in the shadow of 
the walls under the Spanish guns. 

Sixteen and 24 pound cannons 
(and one four pounder) are mount- 
ed on the upper deck of the fort 
over the living quarters and storage 
spaces. With the eastern and north- 
ern approaches to the fort sealed off 
by water, any attack that was mount- 
ed of necessity had to come from the 
westerly inland route or from the 
town itself to the south. Part of this 
terrain is swampy and the remainder 
rolling open country where cover 
for infantry would have been a 
problem. Any infantry veteran ol 
recent wars can ascertain at a glance 
that these Spaniards knew what they 
were up to. Guns of exquisite work- 
manship, even for those times, glow- 
er out over this open terrain, all 
with interlocking fields of fire due 
to the maneuverability of the gun 
mounts. One imagines they spoke 
with considerable authority. Like 
the airmen and tankers of World 
War II, Spanish gunners bestowed 
pet names on their darlings. One, 
in the nature of a grim jest, takes 
the eye. It is “La Sibila’—or the 
“Fortune Teller.” Made by the 
Sevilla gunsmith Juan Solano the 
Fortune Teller was on hand to greet 
General Oglethorpe when the fort's 
shot furnace was kept humming and 
the guns fired a total of 400 rounds. 

To stand where these gunners 
baked in the sun hundreds of years 
ago and to gaze across the colorful 
rooftops of a city where so many grim 
visitors left their bloody calling 
cards makes one almost wish, for a 
moment, that he could trace a magic 
circle in the air, step through it, 
and actually be back there in the 

18th Century for a brief hour or 
two. This we cannot do which is why 
authorities like Dr. John Griffin, of 
the Saint Augustine Historical So- 
ciety and Mr. Manucy do the next 
best but more laborious thing. That 
is to dig out bit by bit the little 
pieces of fact that will weave the old 
town’s long history into a completed 
tapestry. It is slow work but every 
year some new piece in the puzzle 
comes to light—perhaps from some- 
one’s attic or even some relic from 
the earth itself. 

Church bells were pealing out 
over this ancient city as we rejoined 
our patient coachman and turned 
down Orange street to the original 
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city gates—stone pillars that are the 
only visible remains of the 18th Cen- 
tury earthen wall. This barricade 
was planted with Spanish Bayonet 
(yucca glorisa) which ringed the 
town effectively with a form of liv- 
ing barbed wire. From the portals, 
we proceeded south on St. George 
street passing the oldest wooden 
schoolhouse in America with hand- 
hewn cedar clapboards, the Spanish 
Treasurer’s House, the Prince Murat 
House—once the home of Napole- 
on’s nephew, and finally turned left 
on St. Francis street to the Oldest 
House in the United States. 

First mention of the Oldest House 
is contained in a report to the Span- 
ish King by Governor deCanze in 
1597 in which he reported that a 
religious brotherhood had taken up 
quarters at what is now 14 Saint 
Francis street. The first building 
was probably a one-story affair built 
of Florida red cedar with a thatched 
roof of palm leaves. The present 
two-story structure is built flush with 
the street like a Baltimore row house 
and is not impressive at first glance. 
Early Spanish houses had no front 
door into the house proper but were 
entered from the patio. The lower 
story of the Oldest House is a beau- 
tiful example of the earliest type of 
permanent Spanish construction in 
America. Its floor is a solid slab of 


tapia, an early masonry made tron, 
sand and shell. The base of the 
tapia floor is composed of oyster- 
shells, about 10 inches in depth, and 
covered with a finish coat of con- 
crete made from burned oystershell 
anc sand—a finer textured finish 
about three inches thick. 

The walls of the Oldest House 
stand on a foundation of oystershell, 
made by filling a trench about a [oot 
deep. Coquina blocks were set upon 
this bed and walls are a foot thick 
with excellent insulating properties. 
St. Augustine’s famous coquina is 
worthy of an article in itself. Briefly, 
it is a shell rock found on this coast 
near the sea. It is an amalgam of 
millions of years’ deposits of sea- 
shells mixed with sand—partly ce- 
mented by the natural lime in the 
shells and further compacted by the 
pressure of stratum after stratum olf 
new material. Hatchets were used in 
quarrying this stone, huge deposits 
of which are found from the St. 
Johns River to Cape Florida. Bulk 
of it is located on nearby Anastasia 
Island where it can be seen rising 
20 feet above the sea. The rock 
penetrates the earth to a depth of 
around 30 feet. 

The doorways in the Oldest House 
are low—somewhat under six feet 
in some cases—suggesting that the 
early Spaniard—like the Roman le- 


The City Gates of St. Augustine once firmly sealed the colony against its 
enemies. Earthen wall, once bristling with Spanish bayonets, has vanished 
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gionary—was a short, stocky indi- 
vidual. Original woodwork is Flor- 
ida red cedar which has _ lasted 
through the centuries in a number 
of lintels and sills. There is no evi- 
dence whatever of any luxury in 
the oldest parts of the Oldest House. 
The first Spanish settlers were most- 
ly poor folk who led a hardy life. 
The house was not heated and when 
a chill set in braziers of live char- 
coal were imported from the kitchen 
—a separate structure at the rear of 
the patio. British residents later 
added fireplaces to the various rooms 
which tend to tear down their early 
authenticity but certainly add_ to 
their cheerfulness. The entire wood- 
en upper story is almost entirely 
British while the lower story is still 
distinctly Spanish. 

Except in cold weather, one im- 
agines the 14 some families known 
to have lived here must have led 
comfortable existences. The size of 
the commodious dining room sug- 
gests that the original builders gave 
good food its proper place in their 
scheme of life and one can visualize 
saddles of beef and other delicacies 
being toted in for the family and 
guests from the kitchen outside. Al- 
ways cool in summer, the closed in 
patio with its flowers, velvety grass, 
cabbage palms and other trees must 
have afforded the inhabitants many 
delightful days and evenings. 

The first documented occupant of 
the house was a Tomas Gonzales y 
Hernandez in 1727, one of many 
Canary Islanders who came to St. 
Augustine. The Gonzales family re- 
luctantly left its home in 1763 when 
Spain ceded Florida to England. 
For the next 20 years the British flag 
waved over St. Augustine and when 
the northerly colonies “erupted into 
open revolt,” to quote existing rec- 
ords, Major Joseph Peavett, a well- 
todo Englishman owning many 
slaves purchased the Oldest House. 
Spain regained control of Florida in 
1783 and two years later Peavett 
died. His 50-year-old widow was 
attracted to a handsome Irish sol- 
dier of fortune, John Hudson, and 
they were married. His escapades 
involved the couple so deeply in 
debt that the property had to be 
sold to satisfy Hudson’s many credi- 
tors. In 1790 a Mr. Alvarez pur- 
chased the house for 942 pesos upon 
his arrival from Spain. He rose to 
the position of mayor and did not 
leave when the United States ac- 
quired Florida in i821. In all, the 
Alvarez family owned the house un- 
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til 1882—or a total of 98 years. Sev- 
eral Americans owned the house be- 
fore the Saint Augustine Historical 
Society acquired it in 1918. 

The Oldest House and the House 
of the Cannonball next door — so 
called because the ball from one of 
Oglethorpe’s batteries is still lodged 
in the wall—is the domain of Dr. 
Griffin, head of the society. As he 
points out, the Oldest House is a mo- 
saic of St. Augustine history through 
five different centuries—the 16th to 
the 20th and no one will ever know 
how many storms, fires, and floods 
have raged about its weathered walls 
—or how many foes from many na- 
tions have threatened its repose. 
Patiently and with great dedication, 
Dr. Griffin is endeavoring to un- 
ravel the whole story and a diorama 
of St. Augustine history now being 
completed is one of his special proj- 
ects. It will be lodged in the House 
of the Cannonball as a part of the 
society's museum and _ permanent 
library. 

This then, presents just a few of 
the highlights to be seen in the old- 
est community in our country—one 
that has served under three flags in 
three different eras—that of Spain, 
Britain and finally Old Glory. It is 
easy to get lost in the past in St. 
Augustine but it also has a prosper- 
ous present and an even brighter 
future. Tourists are a big source ol 
income and flock by the thousands 
to the big Flagler Hotels and count- 
less motels. Slash pine in adjacent 
areas is another source of income 
and it is significant that the St. Au- 
gustine-Jacksonville area today is 
ringed by some 12 thriving pulp 
and paper plants. Potatoes are a 
big crop in this area. Since this is 
the cradle of the Catholic religion 
‘in the United States—the base from 
which parishes have spread from 
coast to coast—the church itself is a 
source of revenue to the city bring- 
ing thousands of devout visitors 
every year to visit such shrines as 
Nuestra Senora de la Loche. Farm- 
ing, forestry, cattle ranching, fish- 
eries—these are all sources of in- 
come in this overall area. In the in- 
dustry line, the recent arrival of a 
new Fairchild Aircraft Corporation 
plant will mean more jobs and more 
income for the people of St. Augus- 
tine. 

One concludes that the members 
of America’s oldest national conser- 
vation organization who contemplate 
visiting America’s oldest city in con- 
junction with AFA’s convention Oc- 



























































17-pound brass door knock- | 
er at Oldest House is from 
palace of Ponce de Leon 
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tober 3-6 in Jacksonville have some 
delightful prospects in store for 
them. Like the founder of their city, 
Menendez—who was a skilled sol- 
dier, a musician of note, a facile 
poet and the inventor of an instru- 
ment for measuring longitude—the 
people of St. Augustine are citizens 
of many parts including the early 
Minorcans from the Isle of Minorca 
who have given the town stability 
and a progressive outlook. 

One final word. In bidding adieu 
to our coachman Sam—a man who 
lives in the present as well as the 
past—he said “Let me know if you 
want to go to a good fish fry tomor- 
row evening.” We went. So should 
you if the opportunity offers. There's 
nothing quite like it this side of the 
St. Johns River. 
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By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


OST baseball fans have the 
hazy notion that bats are 
made of hickory or willow. 

Hickory used to be used in the old 
days, but it is much too heavy now to 
make a good modern bat with the 
whip and resilience necessary for the 
“long” game. More than 95 percent 
of the ballbats today are made of ash, 
preferably of second growth. 
Timbermen who have grown up in 
the business explain that ash-wood 
is ideal for its duties. It is a hard, 
tough wood which combines light 
weight with a powerful whip action; 
hard enough to bite into the ball 
and springy enough to snap the ball 
away like a slingshot. If you don’t 
believe it, study some slow camera 
action photos of a batter taking his 
cut: the heavy end of the bat will be 
trailing behind the handle just be- 
fore the wrist action takes the busi- 
ness end into the ball. 
Not only must the bat be made 
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Billets cut from ash piled for seasoning at Dolgeville, N. Y. 
plant of McLaughlin-Millard Co., a leading bat manufacturer 


from a specific wood—ash—but it 
must be grown under specific con- 
ditions in a specific part of the coun- 
try. Coincidentally, this prized base- 
ball wood is found adjacent to the 
Baseball Hall of Fame at Coopers- 
town, New York, official birthplace 
of the game. 

Only in this relatively limited 
forest belt in the lower Adirondack, 
Catskill and southern tier of New 
York and northern Pennsylvania, 
can this ash be found. This area has 
special qualities such as soil in- 
gredients, soil depth and a climate 
which is not too warm nor too 
rugged. But these are only a few of 
the required conditions. 

It takes 40 to 50 years of growth 
in the quiet, secluded depths of a 
forest, under almost unbelievably 
ideal conditions to produce a bat of 
big league quality. 

“The best batwood,” say the ex- 
perts, “grows steadily and evenly for 
40 or 50 years to maturity, on the 
sides of mountains sheltered from 
wind and weather. Even the position 
on the mountainside is important. 
Seedlings high on a mountain are 
apt to mature too slowly, and slow 
growth develops tight-grained wood, 
too heavy and too rigid, lacking the 
“give” which adds zip to drives. On 
the other hand, trees grown at too 
low an elevation develop too rapid- 
ly, with a resulting coarse grain.” 

Throughout this long process, 
Mother Nature holds the fate of Big 
League weapons constantly in her 
hands. The growing conditions in 
New York State, as in the bordering 
region of Pennsylvania, are frankly 
admitted to be a gift, and a rare one, 
from Nature’s book. For the most 
successful growth, succeeding sum- 
mers and winters must be fairly uni- 
form and free from extremes. Should 
a long, severe winter be followed by 
a short summer, growth that year 
would be stunted and narrow band 
of new growth grain would result. 
Reversal of these conditions would 
create a wide grain beyond the thin 





one, resul.ing in a bat lacking uni- 
formity. 

Timber scouts scour the forests 
selecting the specimens which have 
achieved the right age and size, and 
preserve the growth of the younger 
stand to the fullest extent. The tree 
selected for processing has a diameter 
of 12 to 15 inches. From one tree 
ordinarily enough billets can be ob- 
tained to fashion 60 bats. 

On being hauled to the mill yard, 
the tree is cut into lengths of about 
42 inches, then split by hand into 
pie-shaped wedges. In the mill, cut 
ting machines shape the splits into 
billets. Inspection weeds out the 
culls, since an imperfection might 
easily cause the loss of a critical 
game. 

After 18 months of storage under 
shelter, the billets are sent to fabri- 
cating plants. There lathes trim and 
curve the billets down to bat size 
and shape. Calipers are applied to 
maintain correct measures and bal- 
ance is carefully determined by 
weighing and testing, with an exact- 
ness akin to the craftsmanship of a 
Swiss watch. 

In the final stages a compound is 
added by dipping the wood in a solu- 
tion which further protects the grain. 
The bat then emerges, smooth and 
shining, a precision instrument, 
stamped with the name of its maker, 
and often with the name of a par 
ticular player, ready for its mission. 

The first signature to be used on 
a bat was that of Honus Wagne 
“The Flying Dutchman” back 

1905. Not only was this the § 
signature to be used on bats, but 
idea of using such a device was b 
new at the time, and no dq 
played an important part as a 
runner of the present widespr 
endorsement advertising. After 
ner in the same year came the sig 
ture of Napoleon Lajoie, Ty Cob 
in 1908, Eddie Collins in 1910 and 
Frank “Home Run” Baker in 191k 7 

Bat makers admit having oné | 
special fetish. They are mighty pat 
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GROW ON TREES 








ticular to stamp the labels and trade- 
mark in the exact position for the 
“up” side of the stick. Any sandlot 
player will remember the admoni- 
tion a kid gets with his first batting 
practice: “Keep the label up!” 

Whether the label is burned into 
the wood or stamped with gold or 
ink, one thing is certain, it’s on the 
horizontal side of the grain. As bat- 
ters know, the real punch in the bat 
is off the side of the grain and proper 
position can be gauged from the 
trademark. 

Ballplayers often go to the fac- 
tories to watch their bats being 
made; often pick them out of the 
production line, or select the wood 
they are to be made from. 

Many are fussy and superstitious. 
Ted Williams would spend hours 
looking through timber stacks for 
narrow grain pieces — while Dick 
Bartell and Al Simmons searched for 
lumber with the widest grain. 

Eddie Collins had to have his bat 
made from half red and half white 
timber. Babe Ruth always insisted 
that his bats have plenty of knots 
in the hitting end. Actually, they 
were not knots at all, but darkened 
spots caused when the tree bent in 
the wind. But the superstitious Babe 
was sure they were the secret of his 
success and so the turners of the 
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Grandaddy of all bats has place of honor in baseball’s hall of 
fame, Cooperstown, N. Y. Sid C. Keener, above, is museum director 


Babe’s bats had to hunt through a 
special woodpile for his clubs. 

Back in the old days, Hugh Duffy, 
who hit .438 one season, had all the 
billets tested by bouncing them on a 
concrete floor and using only those 
with a certain “ring.” 

In Cooperstown, enshrined in the 


After being dipped in a special conditioning bath, the bats are 
air-dried on a conveyor system, later on will be ready for use 
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National Baseball Museum are the 
famous World Series bats of today 
and yesterday just around the coy 
from where they grew. Gy 
of them all is the unwi 
used by Abner Doub 
century ago. Each ba 
tion is a mute evide 
one great moment i 
tory when fans, stand 
screamed themselves he 
Ruth, a Hans Wagner, 
Thomson raced around t 
score the pennant-winning r 

As might be suspected, the mak- 
ing of baseball bats is in the hands 
of men who have either grown up 
in the business or have been inside 
the great playing circle. The oldest 
and largest firm in the _ business, 
Hillerich and Bradsby of Louisville, 
Kentucky got its start back in 1884. 

It all began the day that year that 
Pete Browning, the star slugger of 
the Eclipse Team representing Louis- 
ville in the old American Association 
went hitless for a few games and 
finally broke his favorite bat. Bud 
Hillerich, who took time out from 
his father’s woodworking shop to 
watch the game offered his personal 
help. 





















(Turn to page 60) 














































Fourteen times tanker trucks came back to this 


pond for a water refill on one fire last season 
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FOR LITTLE PONDS 


By O. A. FITZGERALD 


Objective of the Clearwater and Potlatch timber protective associations: 


at least a thousand small ponds scattered throughout northern Idaho from 
which a fleet of tanker trucks can fuel up during the hot, dry fire season 


N BUILDING what is regarded 

as the nation’s most highly mecha- 

nized forest protection forces, the 
Clearwater and Potlatch timber pro- 
tective associations in Idaho have 
acquired 30 tanker trucks and miles 
ot hose. 

“What's the use of having trucks 
and lots of hose unless you can al- 
ways be assured of plenty of water 
to push through them?” asks A. B. 
Curtis, chief fire warden for the two 
associations. 

So, the nation’s oldest cooperative 
timber protective organizations are 
going all-out for water—lots of it— 
during the hot, dry days of late sum- 
mer until fall rains take over the 
responsibility of keeping Idaho's 
forests green. 

“Our objective during the next 
several years will be at least a thou- 
sand small ponds scattered through- 
out the Clearwater woods,” Curtis 
reports. Short hauls, downhill wher- 
ever possible, is to be the goal. 

Formed in 1905, the Clearwater 
and Potlatch associations look after 
the nation’s largest and most valu- 
able stands of white pine. Not only 
do they have much of our most valu 
able timber but some of the coun- 
try’s toughest forest fire fighting. 
Steep slopes, exceedingly dry sum- 
mers, bad winds, dense fuel, large 
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areas accessible only by rough log- 
ging roads—and lightning—team up 
to spell trouble. This is an area 
where lightning, not careless man, is 
the big threat during fire season. 

In this thousand-square mile for- 
est empire astraddle the Clearwater 
river, tanker trucks have proved 
themselves worthy companions of 
bulldozers and airplanes in mecha- 
nized fire fighting. Tanker trucks 
go out on half of all the fires. Hose 
runs of 1000 to 1500 feet are com- 
mon. Reports Curtis: 

“Every year we record many little 
fires as having been of no serious 
consequence. Without the services 
of a speedy tanker truck many prob- 
ably would have mushroomed into 
bad blazes.” 


Actually there isn’t any shortage 
of water in the Clearwater woods. 
Trouble is that during fire season it 
never is at the right place. Many a 
tanker truck has made a 15-mile run 
uphill — and on some of those for- 
est roads the emphasis very definitely 
is on the up — with its load. A river 
full of water isn’t much help on a 
fire high on the ridge above it. 

“No reason why a lot of our water 
hauling can’t be downhill,” says 
Curtis. Experience with a dozen o1 
so small ponds already in use bears 
that out. 

Developing small water reservoirs 
where they are most needed will be 
a job for the bulldozers. Whenever 
one of these giants has a few idle 
minutes in an area where a small 


Tanker trucks go out on half of all fires in Clearwater woods each season 
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pond will be helpful it will gouge 
one out. Curtis particularly wants 
the ponds in the high country. 

Ponds aren’t being built for 
beauty or to accommodate fish, but 
merely so a tanker truck can back 
up, fill up, and roll back to the fire 
line. Most ponds can be dozed out. 
Occasionally, however, a few charges 
of dynamite are needed to get depth. 
These ponds are located where they 
can fill up during snow-melting 
time. They are being made large 
enough to hold water through fire 
season. 

Chances are pretty good that the 
dozers which are helping the cause 
of fire fighting by constructing the 
ponds will get paid back with some 
of that water on the fire line. 


Water delivered from tanker truck douses burning stump 


“Dozers are the most effective of 
all fire fighters,” says Curtis. One 
of these monsters can cut out a fire 
line faster than a hundred men. 
Tankers often assist the dozers in fire 
fighting. 

“One may trail a bulldozer, run- 
ning out hose lines ahead of the 
machine to grab hot spots, bad 
snags, dangerous fuel areas and gen- 
erally cooling things down around 
the machine so it can work close to 
the fire without the operator having 
to don an asbestos suit,” the Idaho 
warden continues. Back in the days 
before tanker trucks began helping 
the dozers, machines sometimes were 
sidelined because heat burned their 
oil lines. 

Along with the ponds, the Idaho 


The “very latest” in forest tanker trucks. 
This unit was designed for special duty 
in the Idaho woods. Tanker carries 1000 
gallons of water, has five lines of hose 


timber protective associations are 
developing a “mother tanker” idea. 
Base capacity of the 30 tanker trucks 
ranges from 200 to 1500 gallons. 

Sometimes a fast run with a 
speedy 200 gallon unit will do. At 
other times, even a 1500-gallon unit 
sees its last water trickle out with- 
out the fire getting soaked. Hence 
the need for larger tankers to fol- 
low with a reserve supply. 

Curtis once was asked how much 
water could be put on wheels at one 
time in the Clearwater-Potlatch area. 

“About 30,000 gallens,” he re- 
plied. 

Should things really get tough, the 
Clearwater fire fighters could have a 
small lake on wheels — at least 150,- 
000 gallons. Logging company 
tank trucks, used mainly to keep 
down dust on logging roads, like the 
logging company dozers, drop what- 
ever they are doing and answer fire 
calls. 

All of this emphasis on water has 
personal significance to Curtis. Back 
in his smokechaser days, which be- 
gan right after World War I, he was 
on many a fire when water was too 
precious “even to drink.” 

“Some of us who have been in 
forest fire fighting a long time have 
had many experiences when we 
would have given almost anything 
for just a few drops of water,” he 
recalls. 

With the Clearwater woods being 
dotted with ponds to serve the tank- 
er trucks — both the fire fighters and 
the mother tankers — fire fighters of 
tomorrow aren't likely to have any 
such experiences. 





Biggest tanker in the fleet. It carries 1500 gallons 











Fences, of all sizes and shapes 
have been used by man since the dawn 
history to help him conserve his 


resources, both natural and human 


NTIL recently, I gave a road- 
side fence about as much 
thought as I did the ever- 
present lines of telephone poles that 
border our highways and byways. 
But then one day I began to sit up 
and take notice not only of the great 
variety of materials employed in the 
construction of fences but also of 
the myriad conservation-wise uses to 
which they are put. The average 
person’s mind stops short when he 
neatly categorizes fences as strong 
barriers to roving livestock or as 
boundary markers. 

But the entire history of mankind 
is reflected in the fences built in 


By ANNETTE H. RICHARDS 





different locales by different genera- 
tions of people. For instance, North 
American pioneers were faced with 
the problems of clearing the rich 
forest land to plant crops, of estab- 
lishing their homestead boundaries, 
and of fencing in their livestock. 
The answer to all of these problems 
sprang from the most easily-available 
natural resource, the plentiful tree 
supply. And thus our pioneer coun- 
tryside sprouted the typical rural 
rail fences, of which Abraham Lin- 
coln was the most famous builder. 
Known variously as “snake” or 
“grasshopper’”’ fences, they zigzagged 
picturesquely up hill and down 














dale. They required no arduous 
fencepost hole digging, and, as the 
inevitable brush and vines of the 
lush climate grew along its friendly 
edges, it became a haven for wild- 
life. 

Similarly-motivated were the 
stump fences, even more of a rarity 
nowadays than the rail fences. You 
can still see them in Ontario and 
other northern parts. To what bet- 
ter use could these clumsy pine 
stumps of virgin timber have been 
put than to have been placed side by 
side out of the way of the plough? 

When the first settlers in the 
Great Plains were faced with the 











Open range fencing seems the same in 
Australia as in our own western states 


A fence that is becoming increasingly rare is the virgin pine 
stump fence. What is left of this one is located in Ontario 
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Discovery of the fence possibilities of the multiflora rose 
wildlife border has proved of great value to nation’s farms 


Indians en route to Sunday market in Tlacalula, Mexico, pass 
right by cactus fences lining the village streets for blocks 
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prospect of no trees, they planted 
rows of them to break up the mo- 
notony of the flat landscape and to 
deflect the merciless damaging winds 
from their defenseless farmsteads 
and crops. Here was the first large- 
scale “‘shelterbelt,” though it did not 
carry that name then. It merely 
seemed the obvious answer to the 
question posed by the geography and 
climate of the region. The 2000 
miles of eucalyptus tree windbreaks 
in southern California are invalu- 
able protection to citrus and avo- 
cado orchards. 

The windbreak function of fences 
is not, of course, unique to the 
American continent. Farmers planted 
shelterbelts in the pra’ rie-like steppes 
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of eastern Russia from the Black Sea 
to north of the Caspian Sea for 
similar reasons. In fact, the success 
of these shelterbelts was so marked 
that the second five-year plan of 
Soviet Russia included planting over 
800,000 acres of them. 

The climate, soil, and rainfall 
southeast of Budapest in Hungary 
gave birth to shelterbelts to protect 
vineyards, orchards, and field crops. 
And, in 1923, legislation was passed 
to encourage more shelterbelt plant- 
ing in the form of nominally-pri 
planting stock and reduced taxation 
for all farmers cooperating with the 
plan. 

Denmark farms fall prey to the 

(Turn to page 40) 


Bamboo sticks woven together are fre- 
quently used for fences by Mexicans 


Mexicans sometimes tie cactus, force 
it to grow in line as a living fence 
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“Conservation,” the author says, will not work in the long run because 


it is not really conservation at all but rather a more knowledgeable 


variation of the old idea of a world which is for man’s use only . 


CONSERVATION 


1s 


By JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


ORALISTS often blame races 

and nations because they 

have never learned how to 
live and let live. In our time we 
seem to have been increasingly 
aware of how persistently and bru- 
tally they undertake to eliminate one 
another. But it is not only the mem- 
bers of his own kind that man seems 
to want to push off the earth. When 
he moves in, nearly everything else 
that lives suffers from his intrusion 
—sometimes because he wants the 
space it occupies and the food it 
eats, but often simply because when 
he sees a creature not of his kind 
or a man not of his race, his first 
impulse is “Kill it.” 

Even in the desert, where space 
is cheaper than in most places, the 
wild life grows scarcer and more 
secretive as the human population 
grows. The coyote howls farther and 
farther away. To almost everything 
except man, the smell of humanity 
is the most repulsive of all odors, 
the sight of man the most terrifying 
of all sights. Biologists call some 
animals cryptozoic, that is to say 
“leading hidden lives.” As_ the 
human population increases, most 
animals develop cryptozoic habits; 
the deer is a good example of this 
development. Even now there are 
more wild animals around than we 
realize. They see us when we do not 
see them; and it is because they have 
seen us that we do not see them. 
Albert Schweitzer remarks some- 
where that we owe kindness even to 
an insect, when we can afford to 
show it, just because we ought to do 
something to make up for all the 
cruelties, necessary as well as un- 
necessary, which we have inflicted 
upon almost the whole of animate 
creation. 

Probably not one man in ten is 
capable of understanding such moral 
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and aesthetic considerations, much 
less of permitting his conduct to be 
guided by them. But perhaps twice 
as many, though still far from a 
majority, are beginning to realize 
that the reckless devastation of the 
earth has practical consequences. 
They are beginning to hear at least 
about “conservation,” even though 
they are not even dimly aware of 
any connection between it and a 
large morality and are very unlikely 
to suppose that it does or could 
mean anything more than looking 
after their own welfare. 

Hardly more than two generations 
ago, Americans first woke up to the 
fact that their land was not inex- 
haustible. Every year since then, 
more and more has been said, and 
at least a little more has been done, 
about “conserving resources,” about 
“rational use,” and about such re- 
construction as seemed possible. Sci- 
entists have studied the problem, 
public works have been undertaken, 
laws passed. Yet everybody knows 
that the using up still goes on, per- 
haps not so fast nor so recklessly 
as once it did, but still at a steady 
pace. And there is nowhere that it 
goes on more nakedly, more per- 
sistently, or with a fuller realization 
of what is happening than in the 
desert regions where the margin to 
be used up is narrower. 

First, more and more cattle were 
set to grazing and overgrazing land 
from which the scanty rainfall now 
ran off even more rapidly than be- 
fore. Then more outrageously, large 
areas of desert shrub were uprooted 
to plant cotton and other crops 
which were watered by wells tapping 
underground pools of water, now 
demonstrably shrinking fast because 
they represent years of accumulation 
which can be exhausted even more 
rapidly than an oil well. Everyone 


not enough... 


knows that this water supply will 
give out before long—very soon, in 
fact, if the number of wells which 
draw on it continues to increase as 
it has been increasing. Soon dust 
bowls will be where was once a 
sparse but healthy desert; and man, 
having uprooted, slaughtered, or 
driven away everything which lived 
healthily and normally there, will 
himself either abandon the country 
or die. ; 

To the question of why men will 
do or are permitted to do such 
things, there are many replies. Some 
speak of population pressures, while 
others more bluntly discuss uncon- 
querable human greed. Some de- 
spair; some hope that more educa- 
tion and more public works will, in 
the long run, prove effective. But is 
there, perhaps, something more, 
something different, which is indis- 
pensable? Is there some missing link 
in the chain of education, law and 
public works? Is there something 
lacking without which none of these 
is sufficient? 

After a lifetime spent in forestry, 
wildlife management and conserva- 
tion of one kind or another, after 
such a lifetime during which he 
nevertheless saw his country slip two 
steps backward for every one it took 
forward, the late Aldo Leopold 
pondered the question and came up 
with an unusual answer which many 
people would dismiss as “senti- 
mental” and be surprised to hear 
from a “practical” scientific man. 
He published his article originally 
in the Journal of Forestry, but it 
was printed in the posthumous vol- 
ume A Sand County Almanac, where 
it was given a seemingly neutral but 
actually very significant title, “The 
Land Ethic.” 

This is a subtle and original essay, 
full of ideas never so clearly ex- 
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pressed before, and seminal in the 
sense that each might easily grow in- 
to a separate treatise. Yet the con- 
clusion reached can be simply stated. 
Something is lacking; and because 
of that lack, education, law and pub- 
lic works fail to accomplish what 
they hope to accomplish. Without 
it, the high-minded impulse to edu- 
cate, to legislate and to manage be- 
comes as sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbal. And the thing which is 
missing is love, some feeling for, as 
well as some understanding of, the 
inclusive community of rocks and 
soils, plants and animals, of which 
we are a part. 

It is not, to put Mr. Leopold’s 
thoughts in different words, enough 
to be enlightenedly selfish in our 
dealings with the land. That means, 
of course, that it is not enough for 
the farmer to want to get the most 
out of his farm or for the lumberer 
to get the most out of his forest 
without considering agriculture and 
wood production as a whole, both 
now and in the future. It also means 
more than that; and enlightened 
selfishness cannot be the occasion of 
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that something else. This is partly 
because enlightened selfishness can- 
not possibly be extended to include 
remote posterity—to children per- 
haps and to grandchildren possibly, 
but not much beyond, because the 
very idea of ‘‘self’’ cannot be 
stretched much further, and some 
purely ethical considerations must 
operate if anything does. And even 
that is not all. The wisest, the most 
enlightened, the most remotely long- 
seeing exploitation of resources is 
not enough, for the simple reason 
that the whole concept of exploita- 
tion is so false and so limited that 
in the end it will defeat itself and 
the earth will have been plundered, 
no matter how scientifically and far- 
seeingly the plundering has been 
done. 

To live healthily and successfully 
on the land, we must also live with 
it. We must be part not only of the 
human community, but of the whole 
community; we must acknowledge 
some sort of oneness not only with 
our neighbors, our countrymen and 
our civilization, but also with the 
natural as well as the man-made 


community. Ours is not only “one 
world” in the sense usually implied 
by that term; it is also “one earth.” 
And without some acknowledgment 
of that fact, men can no more live 
successfully than they can if they re- 
fuse to admit the political and eco- 
nomic interdependency of the vari- 
ous sections of the civilized world. 
It is not a sentimental but a grimly 
literal fact that unless we share this 
terrestrial globe with creatures other 
than ourselves, we shall not be able 
to live on it for long. 

You may, if you like, think of this 
as a moral law. But if you are skepti- 
cal about moral laws, you cannot 
escape the fact that this has its 
factual, scientific aspect which the 
science of ecology is every day mak- 
ing clearer as it demonstrates those 
more and more remote interdepen- 
dencies which, no matter how remote 
they are, are crucial even for us. 

sefore even the most obvious as- 
pects of the balance of nature had 
been recognized, a_ greedy, self- 
centered mankind naively divided 
plants into the useful and the use- 
less. In the same way it divided 
animals into those which were either 
“domestic” om the one hand or 
“game” on the other, and those 
which were called “vermin” and 
ought to be destroyed. That was 
the day when extermination of whole 
species was taken as a matter of 
course and random introductions, 
which usually proved to be either 
complete failures or all too success- 
ful, were everywhere being made. 
Pretty soon, however, it became evi- 
dent enough that to rid the world 
of vermin and to stock it with noth- 
ing but useful organisms was at least 
not a simple task if you assume that 
“useful” means simply “immediately 
useful to man.” 

Even to this day the ideal never- 
theless remains the same for most 
people. They may know, or at least 
they may have been told, that what 
looks like the useless is often re- 
motely but demonstrably essential. 
Out in this desert country they may 
see the land being rendered useless 
by overuse. They may have heard 
that when the mountain lion is killed 
off, the deer multiply; that when 
the deer multiply, the new growth 
of trees and shrubs is eaten away; 
and that when the hills are denuded, 
a farm or a section of grazing land 
many miles away is washed into gul- 
lies and made incapable of support- 
ing either man or any other of the 
large animals. They may even have 
heard how the wonderful new in- 
secticides proved so effective that 

(Turn to page 46) 
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Plans now are in the offing for a blueprint for our 
nation’s parks similar to AFA’s Program for Forestry 


NATIONAL program for 
parks, similar to AFA’s Pro- 
gram for Forestry, may become 

a reality in future months. Think- 
ing along these lines began to crys- 
talize at a conference in May at- 
tended by 19 major planning and 
conservation groups under the aus- 
pices of the American Planning and 
Civic Association. As spearheaded 
to date by the National Park Serv- 
ice, the program would call for a 
complete new look at the whole na- 
tional parks structure. Other groups 
may add municipal and state parks 
to the agenda. Logical outcome of 
these developments may be an Amer- 
can Parks Congress sometime next 
summer, possibly under the auspices 
of the National Parks Association. 
Beseiged by growing pressures 
from within and without, parks 
need an action program, leaders 
aver. While conservationists will not 
relax their vigilance in defense of 
existing parks, there is a growing 
feeling on the part of parks people 
that they have been on the defensive 
too long. What is needed, they say, 
is a blueprint for united construc- 
tive action—one that all groups 
could get behind and support. This 
will be welcome news to members of 
AFA including many businessmen 
who have been expressing concern 
regarding the nation’s park and rec- 
reational future in the face of in- 
creasing populations with more 
leisure time. Conceivably, the “For- 
est Recreation” section of AFA’s 
own Program for Forestry could pro- 
vide the base on which parks ex- 
perts could build. Brief of necessity, 
the Recreation section of the AFA 
program stresses that “the expand- 
ing population of the country, 
coupled with shorter work hours and 
weeks and with a growing apprecia- 
tion of the out-of-doors, has created 
a tremendous demand for forest 
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recreation and has taxed the existing 
areas and facilities.” 

The program then makes three 
recommendations. They are: “1) 
Full recognition of the intangible 
values inherent in forests and forest 
lands and of their tremendous im- 
portance to the recreational, cul- 
tural, and spiritual needs of our 
people; 2) Provision for the preser- 
vation of special areas such as na- 
tional parks and monuments and 
wilderness areas from any use that 
will interfere with the complete 
satisfaction of those needs; 3) De- 
velopment of adequate services and 
facilities to permit safe use and full 
enjoyment of public lands by the 
people.” An essential phase of for- 
est land management, AFA’s pro- 
gram stresses, is the “reservation 
from conflicting use of areas which 
render higher public services 
through recreation and inspiration. 
Examples of this type of manage- 
ment are existing state and national 
parks, national monuments, wilder- 
ness areas and wildlife refuges, creat- 
ed to preserve natural, scientific, or 
historical features for the enjoyment, 
education and inspiration of all the 
people.” 

The scope of the problem to be 
met in terms of “all the people” was 
forcibly brought home at the plan- 
ning conference by Conrad L. 
Wirth, director of the National 
Park Service, who anticipates 75 


million visitors a year to national 
parks by 1975. At the same meeting 
Forest Service Chief R. E. McArdle 
predicted that national forests will 
be entertaining 80 million people a 
year by 1963. 

While the Forest Service is of the 
opinion its planning program is in 
reasonably good shape for the next 
decade it is in no position to make 
any predictions as regards recrea- 
tional needs come 1975. “We have 
the land to take care of these people 
—it is waiting to be developed,” 
Chief McArdle said. “Given the 
means to do the job, we can plan 
and build the facilities to meet fu- 
ture recreational needs on the na- 
tional forests.” 

However, it was probably Mr. 
Wirth who set the progressive tone 
of the planning conference more 
than anyone else. Director Wirth 
announced that his department is 
engaged in taking a completely new 
look at the whole national parks 
structure. While a special staff is in 
charge of the project every employee 
of the Service has been invited to 
contribute his or her ideas to an un- 
dertaking that is examining old 
ideas and concepts in the light of 
present-day needs. The aim is io 
produce a comprehensive and inte- 
grated program of use and protec- 
tion that is in harmony with the ob- 
ligations of the National Park Serv- 
ice. 
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“Our immediate objective is the 
development of a dynamic program 
to be presented for consideration by 
the Department, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Congress beginning 
with the 1957 fiscal year estimates,” 
Mr. Wirth reported. “The ultimate 
objective is the execution of the pro- 
gram by the time the Service cele- 
brates its Golden Anniversary in 
1966.” 

“Mission ’66,” as the director re- 
fers to the project, will be the sub- 
ject of an AMERICAN Forests story 
by Mr. Wirth in a future issue. 
While the original national park 
concept will be the guiding light of 
the project, all past policies of park 
service are being re-examined and 
there are advance indications some 
striking new developments may be 
forthcoming that will require the 
cooperation of the forestry move- 
ment as well as other groups and 
agencies. 

Aggravated by internal and ex- 
ternal factors, parks and outdoor 
recreation generally are going to 
require all the assistance they can 
muster in future years. That they 
face formidable problems was readi- 
ly recognized by planning experts 
at the conference. Suburbia’s relent- 
less flow of asphalt and front lawns 
continues to erupt onto the Ameri- 
can countryside, often with scant 
consideration for recreational plan- 
ning. The nation’s population clock 
continues to tick off one new birth 
every 12 seconds. National parks, in 
danger of being “loved to death” by 
the public in some cases, now face 
the challenge imposed by more and 
more users with more and more 
leisure. 

There was also evidence at the 
conference that people who have 
charged that much parks thinking 
is still geared to the stagecoach era 
that preceded the Civil War may be 
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in for some surprises. The aggressive 
program now being launched by the 
National Park Service is one strong 
indication of this fact. Another was 
the admission by one planning ex- 
pert who was interviewed that the 
distressing part about the “stage- 
coach” allegation is that there is an 
element of truth in it. 

“This is an automotive age,” C. 
McKim Norton, vice president of 
New York’s Regional Planning As- 
sociation, told the conference. ‘That 
being the case, why don’t more plan- 
ners scale their plans to it rather 
than in opposition to it, he sug- 
gested. If parks planners fail to do 
this, the whole countryside will be 
lost forever and “while one can re- 
develop a slum one can’t recreate a 
natural countryside once the bull- 
dozer has passed over it.” 

Boldness and daring, originality 
and imagination must be the ticket 
in today’s park planning, Mr. Nor- 
ton stressed. “This new kind of 
automobile age which we are build- 
ing with an almost frenzied rapidity 
requires a new concept of parks and 
open space reservations as bold as 
the original city park movement of 
100 years ago,” he declared. 

Does this mean that existing and 
future parks should be cut up and 
sub-divided by networks of highways 
to every waterfall and grove of trees? 
Not at all, parks specialists told us. 
Future park planning will probably 
see fewer rather than more highways 
within the borders of parks. The 


point made is that parks planners, : 


in thinking in terms of more areas, 
should be working as closely as pos- 
sible with big development projects 
of various types. For example, a 
park adjacent to a big new highway 
or municipal development makes 
more sense to most Americans than 
a park by itself. That being the case, 
more parks should be planned as a 
part of such development projects— 
parks that will help relieve the bur- 
dens now carried by the great na- 
tional parks and wilderness areas. 
Not all the planning experts pres- 
ent at the conference are satisfied 
that their efforts in working with 
big development programs have 
been an unqualified success, it was 
learned. Big development projects 
have a fascination for the public, 
one planner told us. Yet, in an era 
of unprecedented building, the very 
word “development” is regarded 
with a jaundiced eye by some parks 
specialists. True, past development 
programs have often represented a 
compounding of past mistakes from 
a recreational point of view it was 
admitted. The point is that more 


parks people must join and work 
with such developments rather than 
standing aloof from them, this ex- 
pert confided. 

That more and more recreation 
and parks specialists are working as 
closely as possible with both govern- 
ment and private agencies dealing 
directly with big development pro}- 
ects was apparent by the tone of the 
meeting. Howard Zahniser, whose 
chief concern is protection and 
maintenance of wilderness areas re- 
lated how he had been endeavoring 
to work with officials charged with 
the task of mapping out a gigantic 
roadbuilding project now in the 
works. Others experts referred to 
similar projects. At the same time 
there was the man who arose to in- 
quire “Who do I go to see to raise 
hell with” in asking for information 
on the right county official to con- 
tact as regards a specific problem. 
A short time before that another 
conferee had filed the complaint that 
public officials were not always “re- 
ceptive” to parks and recreation pro- 
posals. 

Another phase of park develop- 
ment that caught the interest of the 
conference was an address by David 
R. Levin, of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, on “State Control of Road- 
side Vegetation.” Sixteen states now 
have legislation authorizing state 
highway departments to carry on 
planting operations within the right- 
of-way, in accordance with a planned 
program of roadside improvement, 
Mr. Levin said. These are Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin. In a larger group of states—25 
—the state highway departments are 
authorized to control the trimming, 
cutting and removal of vegetation. 

Chief objectives of roadside plant- 
ing as defined by Mr. Levin are: 1) 
to promote safety on the highway; 
2) prevent erosion; 3) screen unde- 
sirable and obnoxious structures and 
objects; 4) reduce noise; 5) insu- 
late roadside areas from fumes and 
other undesirable by-products of 
motorized transportation; 6) assist 
in establishing a pleasant and more 
natural enivronment for the travel- 
er. 

A need exists to lift the “road- 
sides” out of the mud, just as was 
done many years ago for rural high- 
ways, Mr. Levin said. “Only then 
will we have achieved the ultimate in 
terms of transportation facilities 
that are safe, efficient and pleasant 
to utilize,” the speaker said. 
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By EARL C. MASON 


ECEMBER 27, 1953 began as 

normally as most other days 

begin in the Big Santa Anita- 
Chantry Flats area of the Angeles 
National Forest. The sun, up bright 
and early, danced nimbly from peak 
to peak causing a light ground-fog 
to go scudding for the cool depths 
of the canyons and valleys. The 
birds, freshly awakened, tested the 
sharpness of the morning air with 
their probing whistles. A deer nuz- 
zled the softness of the morning 
breeze, and stepped daintily from 
her protective cover to stretch her 
slumber-cramped legs. The ground 
creatures, feathered and _ furred, 
yawned drowsily and began their 
preening and primping preparations 
for their daily role in nature’s con- 
tinuously unfolding drama. 

Such was the setting — nature in 
rare form. To the eye of the undis- 
cerning, casual forest-land visitor, it 
was a beautiful beginning of what 
promised to be a beautiful day. But 
the practiced eye of a forest ranger 
scanning the same scene would have 
detected flaws in its make-up; flaws 
which gave mute evidence that all 
nature was not in balance. The 
slopes and crests had not yet donned 
their coats of winter green. Instead 
they still wore the sun-bleached 


Scene as 1953 fire swept Angeles National Forest 


khaki of summer — the rains were 
late this year. The ranger would 
have detected the tinder-like dryness 
of the underbrush, the grass, the 
fallen branches and twigs, and shiv- 
ering from a strange sense of fore- 
boding danger, would have turned a 
weather-eye to the heavens, seeking 
a tell-tale sign of the over-due rain. 
But to the birds and animals of the 
forest, the long dry spell was little 
more than an inconvenience; it 
merely meant farther to travel for 
water and so they went blithely on 


their way in search of their daily 
sustenance. 

Blithesomeness was also apparent 
in the attitude of the man who made 
his way along the Monrovia Peak 
trail; blithe was the air of the tune 
he whistled; blithe was the manner 
in which he lighted his cigarette; 
and blithe was the motion with 
which he disposed of the still-glow- 
ing match! As inconceivable as it 
may seem, a simple, thoughtless, 
careless gesture of an up-flung arm 
and an out-flung match transformed 


CARPELESSNESS OR 
| CRINNINAL NEGLECT? 


Conservationists say there’s only one answer to this question, 


and for proof they point to the Angeles National Forest fire 





a near paradise into a near hell! 

So began the Monrovia Peak fire 
which was to lay waste, before being 
controlled, to 14,090 acres of na- 
tional forest and private lands. A 
very conservative estimate of the per- 
pound value of wildlife destroyed 
was listed at $13,450. But ask the 
true sportsman how you place a per- 
pound value on a three-point buck! 

It will take ten years of coopera- 
tion between forest rangers and na- 
ture to restore the wildlife cover to 
its original stand. 

Thirty-six mountain homes and 
cabins were utterly destroyed! Their 
value? Over $100,000. But who can 


Should a man-caused fire like this one 
be passed off as just human carelessness? 


place the dollar value on_ these 
homes? How do you value pride of 
ownership of articles lost that can 
never be replaced; or put a price on 
heartbreak and tears? 

This land represented valuable 
watershed which was 53 years in for- 
mation since the last burn-out. It 
will take between 40 and 60 years 
for nature to restore this watershed 
to its pre-fire condition, the value of 
which was estimated at seven million 
dollars. And, in the lingo of the 
forest ranger, should a “maximum 
storm” or storms attack this area, 
greater destruction to the watershed 
will result, and because of uncon- 


furnished by governmental and civic 
departments and private parties. 
Eight fire camps were established 
around the perimeter of the fire area 
and supplied with equipment to feed 
and provide sleeping room for a 
thousand men each. The over-all 
problem of personnel, supply, com- 
munication, transportation, etc. was 
equal to the problems of a general 
and his staff in fighting a major 
battle with but one exception; man’s 
movements are generally predict- 


able, but the incredible speed with 
which the course of a fire changes is 
subject to the caprices of nature and 
is often entirely unpredictable. 


A heedlessly thrown match or cigarette can cause this 


trolled soil wash-off, run the figure 
beyond the seven million dollars. 

The total cost in dollars actually 
expended in fighting the Monrovia 
Peak fire reached the staggering sum 
of $400,000. 

The number of personnel em- 
ployed in the controlling ran well 
into the thousands including 1100 
qualified fire-fighters, 400 of which 
were Indians flown in from Nevada 
and Arizona. Four hundred and 
fifty overhead officers, captains and 
supervisors were flown in from far 
north in California. Twenty-two 
units of Civil Defense from as far 
away as San Diego and San Luis 
Obispo were brought in by car, truck 
and plane. Forty-eight flights were 
made by aircraft of all types from 
Piper Cubs to DC6’s transporting 
personnel from home-base to the fire 
area. In all, 25,000 airline miles 
were flown during this period. 

Ground transportation of person- 
nel was handled by bus, truck, car, 
jeep, etc. The 980th Field Battalion 
of the California National Guard 
supplied 12 two and one-half ton 
trucks with drivers. Several dozen 
buses were rented from a U-Drive 
company which also supplied the 
drivers. Other transportation was 


The surrounding cities of Pasa- 
dena, Glendale, South Pasadena, 
Monrovia, Sierra Madre, and Ar- 
cadia, keeping only a skeleton force 
on hand, sent all other available 
men and equipment to help combat 
the fire-demon that menaced the 
security of their neighbors and 
threatened unlimited destruction un- 
less squelched. Sixty-one pieces of 
fire fighting equipment in all were 
used. Removal of these units from 
their home station increased the fire 
hazard in the immediate area under 
their protection leaving in toto a 
vast area with but a scant fire pro- 
tective force. 

Many and varied were the othe 
agencies volunteering their time and 
efforts. Civic personnel helped es- 
tablish a rest and reassignment cen- 
ter in Arcadia; the Los Angeles 
Health Department assigned inspec- 
tors to protect the health of the 
workers by insuring proper sanita- 
tion; the American Red Cross sup- 
plied 24-hour first aid and canteen 
service. Cooperation became a 
unanimously accepted value as these 
and other agencies combined their 
efforts toward a common goal — 

(Turn to page 39) 
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Clearcutting by staggered settings 


By J. C. ROBERTSON 


In general, four methods of cutting are now practiced in the 


Douglasfir region. This article describes each 


FTER two major and several 
minor wars, most of us are 
willing to admit that timber is 

one of the most important raw ma- 
terials in our economy. There is 
nothing new about this source of 
raw material; the forest primeval 
stretches far back into the dim pages 
of history. In the early colonial days 
in America forests were considered 
a hindrance to cultivation of the 
land. However, as our population 
increased, forest areas decreased 
while at the same time demand for 
forest products multiplied. In the 
colonial days the forest produced 
only two major products, fuel and 
material to build log cabins for 
shelter. Now our forests provide not 
only fuel and logs but an_ ever- 
increasing array of products, such as 
a multiple diversity of lumbers, cel- 
lophane, pulp and paper, artificial 
silks, insulating materials and many 
different kinds of chemicals. 
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The thought that there might be 
an end to the bounty of nature has 
led to a gradual change in attitude 
toward the forest. We no longer 
can treat our heritage as if it were a 
mine, it never was a mine and we 
hope never will be. The basic dif- 
ference between the mineral prod- 
ucts of a mine and timber is that 
our timber, our forest, is capable of 
reproduction. No mine can repro- 
duce itself. 

Broadly speaking forestry in the 
United States may be divided into 
four periods—1775 to 1891, 1892 to 
1910, 1911 to 1940 and 1941 to date. 
The period 1775 to 1891 saw the 
transfer of millions of acres of fed- 
eral lands to private ownership. The 
years 1892 to 1910 saw a reversal of 
the era of transfer of government 
ownership to the citizen. Presidents 
Harrison and Cleveland set aside 
about 17 million acres of forest re- 
serves. These reserves were rather 


one in detail 


similar to our present day national 
parks, no utilization or cutting being 
allowed on them. 

The third period came into being 
with the passage of the Weeks Act 
in 1911, when the government ap- 
propriated $11 million to be used 
for the purchase of forest lands 
around the headwaters of navigable 
streams. This act truly evolved a 
novel situation, expanding the na- 
tional forests by actual purchase— 
a form of competition with private 
industry, truly a far cry from the 
give-away policy during the first 116 
years of nationhood. 

In 1941 the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company established the first tree 
farm, the Clemons Tree Farm, near 
Elma, Washington. A tree farm, by 
definition, is an area of privately- 
owned forest land devoted to the con- 
tinuous growth of merchantable for- 
est products under good forest 
practices. The tree farm concept has 
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swept the country from Cape Flattery 
to Maine. There are now over 4600 
tree farms in 36 states with an area 
of about 32 million acres under 
management. This is about 10 per- 
cent of the commercial area of forest 
land under private ownership—not 
a bad record in 13 short years. Tree 
farming is good business which ex- 
plains its remarkable nationwide 
growth. Equally private industry is 
the very backbone of American econ- 
omy. It has been said that what is 
good for General Motors is good for 
the country. Most foresters believe 
that what is good for a prosperous 
permanent private forest industry is 
also good for the United States. 

Since 1941 private forestry has 
evolved a live dynamic program of 
self regulation. As long as the private 
owner proves he wants to practice, 
and does practice, good forestry there 
should be no need to regulate him 
into forest management. 

Mr. Walter J. DeLong, of the 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company re- 
cently stated “A tree farmer may be 
a great timber company or a store 
clerk with 20 acres of merchantable 
and renewable trees.”” The tree farm 
concept is not confined to big busi- 
ness. We all must plan to manage 
forests so that we keep them in con- 
tinuous production. Here in the 
Pacific Northwest that means careful 
planning of our cutting methods to 
ensure more or less equal annual 
cuts, not for a few years but cutting 








cycle after cutting cycle or rotation 
after rotation. 

The old days in logging are gone 
forever when workers were as migra- 
tory as the famous California Capi- 
strano swallows. The old-time logger 
has been described as “‘womanless, 
jobless and voteless.” Here in the 
Northwest, logging camps are now 
much more permanent and most of 
the loggers are married men with a 
stake in the community. 

The type of future the forest in- 
dustry is to enjoy in the Douglasfir 
region depends to a great extent 
upon the methods used in handling 
our almost unplanned heritage of 
second growth as existing stands of 
virgin timber become depleted. The 
evolution of sound practical methods 
of harvesting our second-growth 
Douglasfir is of paramount import- 
tance to the economic welfare of the 
region and the state. This calls for 
changed methods in handling the 
forests. In the so-called good old days 








there was only one method of cutting 
used in the Douglasfir region—clear- 
cutting by sections or townships was 
the generally accepted technique. 
Under present cutting methods few 
large areas of stumps will greet the 
eye of the tourist or the critically 
expert eye of the visiting European 
forester. Why do we have to change 
our methods of cutting? As long as 
there seemed no end to our virgin 
stands there was no need for new- 
fangled ideas of forests as a crop. 


The seed bloek in background is responsible for natural 
reforestation of much of land in foreground and at right 










































































This stand of 


When we finally realized that there 
could be an end to “cut and move 
over into the next watershed,” it was 
almost too late but not quite. 

We now plan our cutting so that 
there is the minimum of waste or 
unused wood left on the ground. A 
thousand board feet saved is a thou- 
sand board feet of young growing 
stock we need not cut. We plan our 
cutting in such a manner that by 
leaving seed sources nature may play 
her ordained function and quickly 
restock the logged off lands. Once in 
a while nature may not be as inter- 
ested in Douglasfir as we are, the 
flighty dame may decide her prefer- 
ence lies in a nice stand of alder, 
vine maple or salal. By application 
of what we hope is the proper cut- 
ting method we attempt to restock 
the cutover areas with what we de- 
cide to be the desirable cover crop, 
fir and hemlock, not vine maple or 
brush. The objective of the tree 
farmer, like any good farmer, is to 
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seed-bearing timber was left purposely 


hold his nonproductive lands to a 
minimum. No two areas are quite 
alike so we have to beware of stand- 
ardization of cutting techniques. Our 
cutting plans must be _ flexible 
enough to permit modifications as 
local conditions demand. In general 
four methods of cutting are now 
practiced in the Douglasfir region: 

1) Clearcutting by staggered set- 
tings. 2) Clearcutting with seed 
trees. 3) Clearcutting with blocks 
and with strips. 4) Clearcutting with 
no planned seed source left on the 
area. 

There are other methods of cut- 
ting, but in general most foresters 
agree that for satisfactory Douglasfir 
restocking a clearcutting method is 
basic. The layman no doubt would 
appreciate a few words of explana- 
tion regarding these methods. 

1) Clearcutting by staggered set- 
tings. The name of. this method is 
almost self-explanatory. : Cutting is 
so planned that blocks of* uncut 
timber (our seed source) are left 
scattered or staggered over the area 
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being harvested. The blocks of un- 
cut timber are dispersed in such a 
manner that no clearcut land is far- 
ther away from the seed source than 
about 20 chains (one quarter of a 
mile). After the cutover areas have 
satisfactorily restocked and the new 
crop is well established, the residual 
blocks of virgin timber may be 
logged off. 

9) Clearcutting with seed trees. 
This method, very popular at one 
time, is now restricted (or should be 
restricted) to areas where windthrow 


might be expected to be a minimum. 
To use this method the forester de- 
termines whether the soil is a gravel- 
ly type since experience has shown 
over the years that a dry gravelly 
sandy soil bears windfirm Douglasfir. 
Due to probable loss of seed tree and 
seed source use of this method is defi- 
nitely limited. 

3) Clearcutting with blocks and 
with strips. Blocks and strips of tim- 
ber are left uncut along ridge tops, 
along streams, along roads. This is a 
dual purpose method of cutting. The 





St. Helens Tree Farm, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 





Panorama view of cutting in the Douglasfir region 
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blocks and strips serve as seed source 

and also by their location as fire 

breaks. As in the former methoc 
windfall must be considered. Th 

blocks or strips must be wide enough 
to reduce windfall to a minimum. 
There will be some windfall along 
the edges of the strip or block but 
the method calls for the minimum 
of windfall. Cutover areas should 
be within one quarter of a mile froin 
seed source. In the course of a few 
years when satisfactory restocking is 
well established the blocks and strips 
may be logged. 

4) Clearcutting with no planned 
seed source left. European foresters 
frequently claim that they cannot 
afford the time lag in obtaining sat- 
isfactory restocking under natural 
conditions so they plant almost im- 
mediately after cutting. It is cha 
acteristic of Douglasfir that there is a 
five to seven year interval between 
good seed crops. On good sites there 
is a growing tendency to plant right 
away and be assured that the next 
crop will probably be the desired 
species and that the rotation can be 
reduced by perhaps five to ten years. 

Another factor which finds favor 
with the exponents of this method 
is in the situation where the only 
available seed source is peeler and 
high-grade material which is just too 
valuable to be left uncut. Under 
this method the area is clearcut and 
planted. Considerable study has 
been made of seeding by hand or by 
helicopter instead of planting nurs- 
ery-grown stock. It has been found 
that prepoisoning of the planting or 
seeding site is essential to reduce 
abnormal losses from rodents. 

In conclusion, the place of thin- 
ning in our second-growth manage- 
ment must be mentioned. We can- 
not afford to grow trees for several 
hundred years as nature did at no 
cost. In the Douglasfir region our 
rotation will probably be set at 
about 75 to 80 years, perhaps less. As 
markets develop for smaller and 
younger trees there will open up an 
entire new vista to the forest man- 
ager. Thinnings can and will be 
made at a profit and instead of one 
crop at the end of the rotation 
there will be several intermediate 
crops prior to the final clearcutting. 
Forestry will not be a one crop in a 
lifetime business but many crops 1n 
a lifetime business. This then, in 
brief, is the story of the transition of 
the virgin forests of the past to the 
farm forests of the present, and the 
future. 
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Carelessness or Criminal Neglect? 


complete annihilation of the fire- 
beast. 

State, county, and local police 
assigned to the fire area were faced 
with the problem of evacuating over 
2000 persons whose homes fronted 
on the perimeter of the fire and 
which were threatened by the ad- 
vancing flames as the fighters were 
forced to retreat inch by begrudging 
inch. To further complicate police 
problems thrill-seekers, morbidly 
curious, and just plain busy-bodies 
flooded into the surrounding streets 
and highways causing traffic con- 
gestions that served to slow up and 
in some cases temporarily halt the 
evacuation procedure. At times this 
same traffic even hindered the vitally 
important shifting of fire-fighting 
equipment and men from point to 
point as the course of the battle 
altered. 

At this most inopportune moment 
the fickle fates chose to add to the 
chaos and confusion. The Barrett 
Canyon fire, which had started on 
the 12th of December and had been 
brought under control on the 19th of 
December, sprang to new life and 
urged on by its cavorting accomplice, 
a desert breeze, threatened to burst 
its bounds and add further death 
and destruction to that already 
created by its monstrous neighbor 
irom Monrovia Peak. Badly needed 
men had to be deployed to Barrett 
Canyon and overhead directors were 
laced with the task of fighting fire 
on two fronts. 

To begin to fully appreciate the 
task that faced the fighters themselves 
and to fully accredit the magnificence 
of their performance, one should 
know that the perimeter of the 
Monrovia Peak fire alone attained a 
final circumference of 36 air miles. 
This distance, of course, does not in- 
clude the miles of tortuous ascending 
and descending slopes over which the 
fire and the fighters waged their 
battle. 

These courageous men, pitting 
their combined brains and brawn 
together with dogged determination 
and unconquerable will against an 
insensate element, saw the reward 
lor their efforts shortly after dawn 
on January 3, 1954. Then the fire 
was at long last brought under con- 
trol and confined to an ever-decreas- 
ing circle where, under the watchful 
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eyes of a skeleton crew, it was finally 
mopped up on January 14, 1954. 

So ended the Monrovia Peak blaze, 
but the havoc it created in its 
devastating march will remain forever 
indelibly etched in the minds and 
hearts of those whom it touched with 
a personal terror. The savage scar 
slashed on the face of the Sierra 
Madre foothills bares a mute but 
terrifying testimony to one man’s 
carelessness. The lives of the wood- 
land creatures it snuffed out with 
its horrifying heat, the irreparable 
damage to nature as a whole, is a 
sickening slur to the character of 
men. How can we look on such a 
disaster and speak of carelessness! 
This is criminal negligence! For de- 
struction of lesser amounts than the 
terrifying toll of the Monrovia Peak 
blaze, men spend years in prison. 
But this man daily pursues his 
destiny unmolested, unsought, with 
no threat of prison hanging over his 
head, and in all probability, little 
realizing or little caring about the 
sum total consequence of his nause- 
ous neglect and utter disregard for 
the written and unwritten laws of 
the forest. 

Not criminal negligence? Then 
consider this. One inch of rainfall 
over one acre of ground means 27,143 
gallons of water. At a time when 
ground water level was disastrously 
low and all available watershed 
sorely needed to replenish the sup- 
ply with the coming of the rains, the 
loss of these 14,090 acres meant the 
loss of 40,443,070 gallons of ground 
water per inch of rainfall. This 
watershed area receives an average 
rainfall of 18” a year; therefore, in 
one year 727,975,260 gallons of sorely 
needed water, enough to supply the 
city of Long Beach, California with 
all its water needs for 20 days, will 
run off these fire-ravaged slopes. At 
one cent per gallon, this would 
amount to $7,279,752.60. Yet Los 
Angeles County and the State of 
California spent millions of dollars 
and years of effort to pipe water from 
the Colorado River! Now multiply 
the number of gallons lost per year 
by the number of years necessary to 
restore the watershed to its original 
stand. Allowing for a diminishing 
loss per year, the figure will still 
reach the billions in gallons. Is this 
a crime against humanity? 


Let’s go a bit further. Four flood 
control or debris dams established in 
the surrounding territory tell the 
story of loss, in tons, of topsoil and 
silt. Following the storms in January 
and February of 1954 approximately 
347,450 tons of silt washed off these 
slopes into the Big Santa Anita, 
Sierra Madre, Saw Pit, Bailey Can- 
yon, and Ruby Basin flood control 
dams. From the mercenary angle, at 
today’s market prices this soil is 
worth over $347,450, but its pro- 
ductive value in crops is beyond dol- 
lar estimate. This tonnage is but a 
small portion of the over-all loss in 
soil wash-off. It is reasonable to as- 
sume over a million tons will finally 
be washed away before the grass, 
bushes, and trees return in force to 
these slopes. 

Flood control work continues in 
the area as other dams and channels 
for handling the run off must be con- 
structed. More dollars lost as a result 
of this blaze! One highway suffered 
such damage as a direct result of this 
fire that it took nine and one-half 
months to rebuild. Approximately 
1000 man hours a year will be lost in 
keeping roads cleared following the 
heavy rains. Again, thousands of dol- 
lars lost. 

The task of recovering this valu- 
able watershed was undertaken by 
the forest rangers even before the 
embers of the fire had cooled. Being 
warned by Santana winds that rain 
could be expected any day and realiz- 
ing the value of showers for their re- 
seeding program, the national forest 
supervisors called in planes and heli- 
copters and re-seeded, every acre of 
the burned out area before the rains 
arrived! Ninety-six thousand pounds 
of seed in all were sown at a total 
cost of $20,000. The rest is up to 
nature herself. But it will take at 
least 40 years for nature to recoup 
what one man caused to be destroyed 
in less than two weeks! 

The total actual cash outlay for 
equipment and men in fighting the 
fire and repairing the resultant dam- 
age it caused ran well over one and 
one-half million dollars. The esti- 
mable value of over-all loss of re- 
sources runs well over 15 million dol- 
lars, and this figure will continue to 
grow for years to come. The heart- 
felt sorrow and mental anguish 

(Turn to page 45) 
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strong winds from the North Sea 
which cover their gardens and cul- 
tivated fields with drifting sand, 
damage grain crops, and dehydrate 
soil. By planting living windbreaks, 
Danes have found that nature will 
thus help them fight against the ex- 
tremes of the wind. They claim that 
these plantings increase their crop 
yields up to 30 percent. 

Because of lack of care, overgraz- 
ing, and the unsuitability of many 
varieties of trees for this arduous 
task of wind resistance, many of the 
early Great Plains shelterbelts could 
not stand up under the strain. In 
1901, the Canadian government es- 
tablished experiment stations to 
study the windbreak problem. One 
of the early attempts to study the 
practicability of windbreak planting 
in the United States was the setting 
up of 160 acres of dry land at Akron, 
Colorado by act of Congress on 
March 2, 1907 for forestry experi- 
mental purposes. However, as early 
as 1873, the Timber Culture Act was 
designed to relieve distress in the 
Great Plains by means of tree plant- 
ing programs. 

Although little remains of the 
early pioneer shelterbelts, the long 
rows of green windbreaks are again 
the characteristic sight we see when 
passing through the Great Plains 
today, thanks to the organized efforts 
of this century. 

In New England, the farmer 
ploughing his rocky field was forced 
by necessity to remove the offending 
rocks. Each season, when the plough 
turned up a new layer of rocks, he 
patiently removed them one by one 
to the edge of his field. Hence the 
hallmark of the New England coun- 
tryside—the stone walls about which 
Robert Frost writes so vividly. 

In parts of Mexico and our south- 
west, well-dried bricks of adobe mud 
will make just about as good a short 
distance wall as can be made from 
local materials. And what could be 
a more logical fence-building mate- 
rial in that dry climate? Except, 
perhaps, cactus. 

In Mexico, it seems that every con- 
ceivable kind of cactus is used for 
fence-making—picturesque maguey, 
yucca, organpipe cactus, prickly 
pear, and similar plants. Cactus 
fences are live fences that need little 
upkeep and certainly present sound 
argument to more wanderlusting 
livestock. 


Conservational Use of Fences 


(From page 29) 


Enclosures of ordinary prickly 
brush are commonly used in Mexico 
as sheepfolds. Intricately-woven 
fences of bamboo sticks are frequent 
sights. And in the lush tropical 
mountains you find fences built of 
poles tied together by vines — and 
very effective they are, too! 

Typical of Mexico, Cuba, and 
Central America is the pollarded 
fence, a row of trees whose foliage 
is trimmed back to permit only a few 
small shoots to grow from the thick 
trunk. Strung together by wire, they 
are carefully pruned so as to provide 
a good crop of firewood every three 
years. Here again, no fencepost holes 
must be dug and no fenceposts must 
be replaced periodically. For people 
with low standards of living, a de- 
pendable supply of firewood is of 
major importance. Our familiar 
osage orange hedge presents the 
same possibilities for pollarding if 
our economic level warranted the 
time and effort. And these living 
fences frequently decorate the spring 
countryside with white, pink, or red 
blossoms. 

Our latest rage in living fences is 
the highly-successful multiflora rose 
wildlife border, whose fence poten- 
tial was not realized until the last 
dozen years or so despite its having 
been in America for a hundred 
years. Its thorns are excellent sub- 
stitutes for barbed wire, its bee- 
attracting blossoms are lovely, and 
its fruit feeds hungry game animals 
in winter. If carefully planted and 
cultivated, it will be cattle-proof 
within three or four years and last 
more than a lifetime. And ordinary 
ploughing, discing and harrowing 
on adjacent fields will prevent its 
encroaching beyond its bounds. In 
the meantime, it offers a wildlife 
refuge right on the farm. 

The recent fad of clean fence 
rows, innocent of any sign of bram- 
bles, vines, wild shrubs or tangle of 
weeds, made serious inroads on the 
game population in farming areas 
because the wild animals had no 
place to hide and little to eat. Now 
farmers find they have a fence that 
takes care of itself after a few years 
and lends a helping hand to wild- 
life, recreation to the sportsman, and 
roast pheasant to the dinner table. 
The trend is swinging back towards 
natural fences, augmented by scien- 
tific research and experimentation. 

One of the first mental pictures I 
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have of England is the dark edgings 
of the fields and pastures, the well- 
known hedgerows. Not only are 
these growing fences ornamental, 
but they are useful and offer refuge 
for wildlife in a land where every 
square inch is utilized to its fullest 
extent. 

Terrace farming in many parts of 
the world results from walling up 
precious topsoil in narrow shelves 
so that farmers can grow crops even 
on steep mountainsides. Long be- 
fore the word “conservation” became 
popular, these farmers knew the im- 
portance of preserving the indispen- 
sable topsoil ingredient of good farm 
crops from the twin threats of rain 
and gravity. 

Actually, we fight the extremes of 
nature—air, water, fire, and earth— 
with her own weapons, and often in 
the form of walls or fences. We build 
dams to control unruly rivers and 
use their life-giving water for irriga- 
tion, navigation, and electricity. We 
construct levees to prevent flooded 
rivers from inundating the sur- 
rounding cities and farms. We build 
dikes to keep the sea out from prized 
farmland. We build check dams, 
terraces and diversion ditches to 
prevent torrential rains from erod- 
ing topsoil away. We cut fire lanes 
through forests to form barriers 
raging forest fires cannot cross. 

We build fences to keep harmful 
animals out of our gardens or chick- 
encoops. We build high fences to 
keep deer out of experimental forest 
areas. We even fence in floating saw- 
logs awaiting processing in sawmills. 

We have built walls from time 
immemorial as defenses against hu- 
man enemies. 

All in all, we cannot separate hu- 
man life or culture or history from 
the fences and walls man_ builds. 
Proof positive of his innate creativ- 
ity is his seemingly inexhaustible 
ability to make his fences serve him 
in whatever capacity he desires. And 
his vision in seeing that materials 
which seem completely unfencelike 
will make admirable fences is lasting 
tribute to him. In terms of control- 
ling nature and in terms of using 
the materials nature provides at his 
own back door, he has demonstrated 
through the ages his knowledge ol 
conservation, though he may never 
have heard of the word. 
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touch and the flowers make lovely 
bouquets. 

Poison sumac, while a_ beautiful 
one, is also the most dangerous of 
our native trees. It differs from other 
sumacs in that it grows only in low, 
rich, wet grounds. Another notice- 
able difference are the large leaves, 
seven to 14 inches long, with seven 
to 13 leaflets, unlike those of other 
sumacs. The fruit consists of lus- 
trous white berries, borne in slender, 
drooping panicles. Only a slight con- 
tact with the leaves of poison sumac 
to persons sensitive to vegetable poi- 
soning is sufficient to cause severe 
rash. No matter how alluring the 
scarlet foliage may look, avoid touch- 
ing it. The poisonous juice that ex- 
udes from broken stems is highly 
poisonous to the skin. 

The oleander, a member of the 
Dogbane family, is a native of the 
East Indies, but is widely cultivated 
and found in many home grounds, 
parks, and a popular pot plant in 
colder regions. Seldom every part of 
a plant is poisonous, but such is the 
case of the handsome oleander. The 
roots, stems, bark, sap, leaves, flowers 
and seeds are capable of causing 
death to a person if taken internally. 
Fortunately, it is not poisonous to 
the touch and may, therefore, be 
handled with impunity. The only 
redeeming feature of the oleander is 
its beauty. Bees and humming birds 
show great wisdom and never visit 
the flowers. In Greece and Italy this 
plant is known as the Funeral Flow- 
er, and the Hindu call it the Horse- 
killer Plant. 

Another plant, the castor bean, 
widely used for ornamental pur- 
poses, is one not to be taken too 
lightly. The seeds of this plant con- 
tain a poisonous compound toxic to 
man and beast. Oil obtained from 
the seeds, from which the toxic ma- 
terial is removed by distillation, is 
used in medicine, commonly known 
as “castor oil.” 

Poke-berry, or ink-berry, is a pret- 
ty, dark green, bushy plant with 
spikes of small white flowers, fol- 
lowed by fleshy, red, stone-fruits. 
young shoots and tender leaves 
cooked in early spring are favorite 
“greens” with many people. But 
care must be used when gathering 
the shoots so that none of the roots 
are included, because the roots con- 
tain a deadly poison. Fruits, when 
ripe, are relished by birds, but ber- 
ries are poisonous to people. The 
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entire plant, but especially the roots, 
is permeated with a substance that 
if taken internally produces  sick- 
ness. However, when properly proc- 
essed, the roots are valuable for 
their medicinal properties. 

Jimson weed, thorn apple, devil’s 
trumpet, or Jamestown-weed has a 
wide distribution throughout North 
America, and is identified by its ill- 
scented, grayish ovate leaves, long 
pod-like flowering buds, and large, 
white or pale yellow, trumpet-shaped 
blossoms resembling morning glories. 
The fruit consists of round bur-like 
pods, covered with stout prickles, 
thus giving the plant the name of 
“thorn apple.” Because of the un- 
pleasant odor and taste of the plant, 
cattle usually avoid it, but the dried 
leaves in hay have poisoned cattle. 
The seeds are more poisonous than 





ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Elections to nomi- 
nate officers for The American For- 
estry Association for 1956 is now ac- 
cepting nominations from the mem- 
bership. Deadline is September 1. 
Mr. Robert W. Sawyer of Bend, Ore- 
gon is chairman of the committee. 
Members are Walter J. Damtoft, As- 
sistant Secretary, Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, Canton, North 
Carolina, and George A. Garratt, 
Dean, School of Forestry, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 
Suggestions for the committee should 
be addressed to the Committee on 
Elections, The American Forestry 
Association, 919 - 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





any other part of the plant, but 
people have been poisoned by mere- 
ly sucking the flowers. Both the dried 
leaves and the dried seeds have val- 
uable medicinal properties. 

Both the red baneberry and the 
white baneberry, native in some sec- 
tions and often grown as ornamen- 
tals in home grounds, produce fruit 
that is poisonous and children have 
died from eating them. Indian tur- 
nip corms look good enough to eat, 
but if bitten into cause the mouth to 
feel like it is filled with coals of fire! 
However, the burning sensation 
causes a person to stop before suff- 
cient quantity is eaten to prove fatal. 
The Indians are credited with gath- 
ering the little “turnips” of this 
plant and either boiling or drying 
them to extract the stinging, blister- 
ing juice, after which they were 


edible. Also known as Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, this is one of our most inter- 
esting and unusual plants because of 
its blossoms which feed on insects! 

Foxglove and belladonna, culti- 
vated for ornamental purposes, are 
other plants whose roots and leaves 
contain poisonous properties, yield- 
ing a well-known drug used in a va- 
riety of ailments. The drug, how- 
ever, is so powerful and poisonous it 
should be used only by skilled physi- 
cians. These plants can be handled 
without danger, because they are 
poisonous only when eaten. 

In addition to the plants above 
mentioned that are grown as orna- 
mentals that are poisonous, we 
might mention others with poison- 
ous properties, which include: The 
Christmas rose, bracken, night shade, 
larkspur, monk’s hood, privet, but- 
tercups, pasque flower, wood anem- 
one and elephant’s ear. 

Last — but nowise least of our 
plants under discussion is Poison Ivy 
or Poison Oak, which should really 
be classed as Public Enemy No. | in 
the plant kingdom throughout 
North America. 

Doubtless this evil plant is most 
widespread of any, and may appear 
in home grounds at any time. Re- 
gardless that so much has been writ- 
ten concerning it, there are still 
many people who fail to recognize 
Poison Ivy on sight. The most im- 
portant fact in learning to identify 
it is: The leaflets are always in 
threes, but variable in shape and 
size; small, greenish-yellow flowers 
are inconspicuous, but the fruit, 
greenish berries, are rather noticea- 
ble in late summer and autumn. The 
plant, if not cut back, becomes a 
vine, often attaining a length of fifty 
feet or more, and will cover entire 
trees, fences and poles by means of 
aerial rootlets. If cut back, it be- 
comes a shrub like plant and is then 
usually called “poison oak.” 

Every part of poison ivy — roots, 
stems, leaves, flowers, fruit, bark and 
sap—even dead leaves and stems are 
as dangerous as living ones—contain 
a nonvolatile poisonous oily sub- 
stance which causes extreme suffer- 
ing to people susceptible to it. 

A knowledge of poisonous plants 
should not lessen our love for the 
outdoors with hikes through the 
woods, picnics and specimen collect- 
ing, but only make us more self- 
reliant and give us, at least, some 
measure of protection. 
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Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
what are known as “federal sus- 
tained yield units,” which evolve 
from the same artificially-drawn 
boundaries as the O&C “marketing 
areas” to “stabilize” communities 
historically dependent on processing 
timber into lumber. 

In all, six of these preferential- 
bidding areas have been set up in 
the west since 1944, from New Mexi- 
co to Washington. But with the 
seventh, such plans as these came 
a-cropper. That one was—strangely 
enough—in Oregon, where the pat- 
tern for all this was originally set. 
It was at Hood River. 

Now Hood River, of all places, 
was the last one would think wouk 
claim to be “primarily dependent” 
on timber processing for its com- 
munity stability. Hood River fruit 
is well and nationally known. But 
not its lumber. In every way lum- 
ber is an adjunct of Hood River's 
famous fruit. But nothing succeeds 
like success and, since no applica- 
tion for a “federal sustained yield 
unit” had been rejected after hear- 
ing since the 1944 law was passed, 
Hood River tried for one. And ran 
up against a new Chief of the For- 
est Service, Richard McArdle, who 
turned the request down cold. 

The turndown came on the obvi- 
ous ground that Hood _ River 
couldn’t show that it was a commu- 
nity primarily dependent on_ the 
processing of timber for its survival. 
Of course this was wholly true. 
There are signs, however, that the 
Forest Service is now, unlike its 1944 
attitude, looking at this power to 
play God with our natural resources, 
and decreeing who should survive 
and who fail, with a good deal more 
suspicion and hesitation than it did 
under its previous Chief. It looks 
like it’s going to be pretty tough, 
from here on out, to get this eco- 
nomic iron curtain put around na- 
tional forest timber for their exclu- 
sive benefit and subsidy of any com- 
munity or lumber mill. 

But mischief once started often 
moves a long way from its birth- 
place, and the O&C Act of 1937 is 
no exception. In 1953 the state of 
Oregon “got inta da act,” to use Mr. 
Durante’s pet phrase, along with the 
federal government. 

Denied all access to the great 
block of federal timber subject to 
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The Battle for Public Timber 


(From page 12) 


the O&C Act, the Columbia River 
mills from St. Helens to Astoria 
were of course picking up timber 
wherever they could find it, usually 
in small patches. Not far away from 
them is the area of the great Tilla- 
mook Burn of 1933, which still has 
a good deal of salvageable timber. 
The sale of this timber is managed 
by the Oregon State Board of For- 
estry. Some of the mills in Tilla- 
mook County resented competition 
in bidding from “outside” mills, 
whose plants were located in Clatsop 
County and elsewhere in Oregon. 
The “O&C marketing area” theory 
had worked well for the favored 
mills, and up to then the Forest Serv- 
ice had been pretty free with its fed- 
eral units. 

Thus it was that a few of the Til- 
lamook County people rushed over 
to the Oregon Legislature at Salem 
and prevailed on it, at its 1953 ses- 
sion, to authorize the creation of 
“marketing areas,” which would do 
exactly the same thing for state tim- 
ber that the 1937 act does for O&C 
timber and the 1944 act authorized 
the Forest Service to do for national 
forest timber, that is, prohibit its 
manufacture anywhere except in the 
area. 

The ink was hardly dry on this 
piece of legislation until the few 
Tillamook mills which could process 
the area’s burned timber were at the 
Oregon State Board of Forestry for 
a marketing area. But they ran into 
a buzz saw. Not only did the mills 
outside the protected area yell to 
high heaven, but so did the loggers 
in the area itself, who would be com- 
pletely at the mercy of the favored 
mills if the scheme went through. 

The Tillamook try failed because 
it is obviously bad forestry to delay 
the speedy salvage of this burned 
timber by limiting the customers for 
it. Also it came to be understood 
that nobody in Tillamook County 
wanted this preferential treatment 
except the very few mills which 
could use the timber. 

Thus, in this year 1955, alter 
seeing what has happened to Eu- 
rope with its tariff walls and its 
other devices which erect almost in- 
surmountable trade barriers and 
saying that it is not good, the threat 
is still to do the same thing with the 
public timber in Oregon, both fed- 
eral and state. With O&C timber 
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there is already a little series of 12 
Balkan states in which we have done 
even better than erect tariff walls; 
you can’t get the timber out no mat- 
ter how high a tariff you pay, simply 
because of the decrees written in 
Washington back in 1947. Now the 
proposal is to straight-jacket the 
public timber in each county, and 
limit the competition—and __there- 
fore receipts—to the county lines as 
well. 

The theory behind all this, of 
course, is that if the public agency 
managing public timber wants to, 
it can sell only to red-headed albinos 
of Danish extraction, and nobody 
has cause to complain. The reader 
will observe that this philosophy ‘s 
founded on the proposition that the 
public has no rights in its own tim- 
ber, and that the managing public 
agency is in the same position as a 
private person, but with some addi- 
tional powers, that is, to accomplish 
“social objectives” by its timber 
sales policies. 

The reverse of this is that the pub- 
lic has a definite interest in the 
sound management of its timber, to 
see that it is not depleted by age, 
fire, wind, insects, or over-fast cut- 
ting, but has no interest in decree- 
ing to whom it goes. The public also 
has a big financial stake in seeing to 
it that the price received is the high- 
est obtainable through free, competi- 
tive bidding. 

When government departs from 
the principle of throwing open the 
sales of public property to the high- 
est freely competitive bidder and 
starts to pick and choose, the lid is 
off. The way is then open to the 
planned economy; some remote bu- 
reaucrat then has it in his power to 
say who shall survive by this subsidy 
of the public property, and who for 
lack of raw material shall close his 
doors and discharge his employees 
for lack of work. With this power 
comes the opportunity for graft and 
scandal. That there may be no graft 
and no scandal is immaterial. The 
opportunity is there, and so are the 
suspicions. No more unhealthy cli- 
mate for the management of public 
property could possibly be imagined. 

Quite naturally, this entire situa- 
tion is not sitting well with that por- 
tion of the public and the pulp, ply- 
wood and lumber-mill operators 
who have been or could be victim- 
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ived by it. The 1947 order which 
excluded the mills of Clatsop Coun- 
ty from bidding for the great O&C 
timber resource is now the subject 
of a petition by that County, which 
asks the new Secretary of the In- 
terior to erase it from the books after 
realizing, however belatedly, what 
it did to its taxpayers who are prin- 
cipally the Columbia River mills 
and their employees. This raises the 
whole question for everybody, ol 
course. 

The victims of the proposed Hood 
River “sustained yield unit,” more- 
over, mills, unions and public rep- 
resentatives alike, arose in protest 
when the proposal to lock up the 
national forest timber for the bene- 
fit of the few to the detriment of the 
many was brought to hearing. Out 
of that uprising came a new Forest 
Service emphasis on competition, 
not monopoly by subterfuge. And 
the Oregon State Board of Forestry 
has refused to exercise its reluctant- 
ly-accepted power to limit competi- 
tion for the publicly-owned timber 
resource to the lumber mills which 
have sought the similar favor of the 
public purse, though as long as the 
law is on the books it is an ever- 
present threat to every lumber mill 
in Oregon. It should be repealed, 
which is now the proposal before the 
Oregon Legislature. 

But the problem still remains. 
Some of its results are obvious, some 
not. 

The obvious is that it is offensive 
to the American system of govern- 
ment that by selling government 
property to one and withholding it 
from another, not on a basis of what 
he will pay for it or do with it but 
on some “‘social’”’ basis, one business 
should die and another survive. 
That is not only the planned econ- 
omy, but when the thing sold is a 
renewable natural resource like tim- 
ber, it is the planned economy at its 
worst. 

It is also obvious that the public's 
finances suffer when bidding for 
public property is limited to a few 
favored customers, with all others 
excluded by executive fiat. To the 
extent the federal or state treasury 
—and thus the public—loses, the 
favored mill gains, so this form of 
“protection” turns out to be a sub- 
sidy to a few lumber-mill owners at 
the expense of the taxpayer. Only 
this subsidy is a hidden one, masked 
in the disguise of “sustained yield.” 

What is not obvious is the indi- 
rect damage. 

For one thing, billions of feet of 
public timber must soon be salvaged 
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if it is not to be lost forever, because 
of the depredations of the Douglas- 
fir bark beetle which becomes epi- 
demic when large quantities of tim- 
ber are either windthrown or fire- 
killed, or both. The terrible winter 
of 1950-1951, and since then recur- 
ring winter storms, have caused the 
greatest potential loss of public tim- 
ber in decades. This timber must be 
recovered, not only to recover value 
for Uncle Sam and Oregon while 
there is value left in it, but in order 
to destroy breeding places from 





Ves, the way to boost 
firefighter efficiency 
and cut down fatigue 
is to specify Dragon 
Fire Pumps > 





SOvagen FIRE PUMPS 


now available in 2 models 
No. 150-S —Stainless Steel Tank 


No. 150-G — Galvanized Tank: Cold-rolled 
steel, hot-dipped galvanized after fabrication. 


All units equipped with brass pumps; all tanks 


seam welded. Capacity 5 gallons 


DRAGON FIRE PUMPS meet Under- 
writers’ Laboratories requirements and can be 
supplied with the UL label of inspection attached. 
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which this pest can continue its at- 
tack. But with bidding restricted 
the chance is substantially lessened 
that the necessary salvage logging 
can be done on the public lands. 
The second, less obvious, result 
has already been referred to. That 
is the erosion of public morals. It 
the O&C monopoly has worked so 
well for a few mills, why not extend 
that theory to national forest tim- 
ber? Why not to state timber? Why 
not to county timber? The result 
could) be chaos—Balkanizing all 


Here's a break 
for hard-working firemen! 


Dragon® Fire Pumps are designed with the 
fireman in mind... 

1. They come completely assembled in a 
special carton. Just lift out the pump... fill 
with water... go into action! 

2. The special Dragon harness is easy to 
get into and designed so the pump rides 
high where it can't throw the fireman off 
balance or interfere with walking. 

3. Just a few easy strokes of the pump 
lever gives the operator a continuous flow 
of water he can direct right where it does 
the most good. And a mere twist of the 
shut-off nozzle gives either solid stream 
or spray instantly. 

4. When he is using a Dragon Fire Pump, 
the fireman can take his hands off both 
shut-off nozzle and pump lever to use rake, 
shovel, or other tool. 

5. There's no pump packing to dry out: 
even after standing idle for long periods, 
a Dragon Fire 
Pump is ready 
for instant use. 
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YOU LOSE WITH EACH 
FOREST FIRE 


Help us stop this needless waste of our country’s natural resources. 
Hand these A.F.A. Book Matches imprinted with your name or advertis- 
ing to your customers, employees and friends. Keep Forest Fire Pre- 
. - before their eyes at all times. The need of 
protecting our forests from fires is great. . 
preventing matches is modest. 


vention in their minds . 


. and the cost of these fire- 


Two of our attention-get- 
ting designs are shown 
here. The first features 
Smokey, the famous fire- 
preventin’ bear of the 
State Foresters, U. S. For- 
est Service and the Ad- 
vertising Council. This de- 
sign is in natural color. 
The second design was 
developed in cooperation 
with the national KEEP 
GREEN program and is a 
natural green and brown 
forest motif on a white 
background. On the KEEP 
GREEN design you may 
have your state name im- 
print on the back at no 
extra cost. This additional 
imprint is available only 
on the KEEP GREEN de- 


sign. 








PRICE SCHEDULE 
2500 Match Books in each case—50 cartons of 50 books each. 
All prices are for the same design, same imprint to one address, 
Shipping charges are prepaid on four or more cases. 
1 case $25.00 


2 cases $45.00 
Transportation Collect 


4 cases $80.00 
10 cases $175.00 
Transportation Prepaid 
THIRTY DAYS ARE REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY — SO ORDER NOW! 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
Date _ 
Please enter our order for —.......... 
Smokey Design 
IMPRINT — 
SHOULD 


(Please Print) 


Imprint for Back (KEEP GREEN Design only) should Read: KEEP —. 
GREEN 
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Keep Green Design —. 
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public timber. For why limit this 
idea to Oregon? 

There are signs that the timber 
millenium in Oregon is over, and 
that the O&C timber may yet be 
managed on a sustained yield basis 
but sold to the highest bidder with 
no artificial restrictions around it. 
The Clatsop County petition is just 
one strong evidence of this revolt. 
It will be interesting to see if the 
Department of the Interior under 
Secretary McKay, himself an Ore- 
gonian, will deal with it in the in- 
terest of freedom of enterprise, as 
did the Forest Service with Hood 
River’s timber. 

Such a revolt is of course in the 
best interest of the wood-products 
industry as well as the public. For 
the future of the timber-using indus- 
try is not in boards, but plastics. 
Given a free economy, the myriad 
values of a tree are principally in 
new products, out of what is now 
“lumber” and “waste.” But such de- 
velopment means investment and 
freedom—treedom to buy _ public 
timber wherever that timber can be 
obtained, on a sustained yield basis, 
of course, at any price the bidder is 
willing to pay, to bring it to centers 
where it can be processed into the 
things people will buy. 

But the battle over this resource 
will not long be quiet. The defend- 
ers of privilege, public timber-wise, 
will strive mightily to make the fight 
seem what it is not. So the struggle 
to loose the public timber from ar- 
tificial, monopoly-creating barriers 
into a free, though sustained, forest 
economy, will undoubtedly — be 
termed an attack on public timber 
management and free enterprise. 
Anyone who has long had a clutch 
on the public till, or the public 
property, does not let go of it easily. 
The politician of many terms’ elec- 
tion assumes, after awhile, a vested 
interest in his job. By the same token 
the few now so favored by the ex- 
clusion of competition assume that, 
within limits, this great timber is 
theirs. 

It isn’t. It’s yours, your childrens’, 
and their childrens’, nationwide. 

It’s time it was managed like that. 





A BILL AUTHORIZING the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish a system 
of price reporting for basic forest 
products for farmers and other own- 
ers of small forest properties has 
been introduced in Congress by Sena- 
tors Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.), 
Richard L, Neuberger (Ore.) and 
John Sparkman (Ala.). Purpose of 
the bill (S. 2105) would be to aid 
such timberland owners to “more 
effectively and profitably” market 
their products. 
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Carelessness or Criminal Neglect? 
(From page 39) 


loss can never be atoned for. The lives endangered 
in the struggle to control the fire is another conse- 
quence beyond evaluation. And all of this horror and 
chaos the result of one man’s crime! It is beyond care- 
lessness, beyond thoughtlessness. It is criminal negli- 
gence and should be treated as such. Let us enact laws 
making the starting of a forest fire a criminal offense 
subject to sentencing from one to ten years in the state 
penitentiary. Then perhaps we can put a stop to 
such disastrous indifference. 

The voice of an outraged, ravished nature calls for 
strong action against such negligence. The damning 
cries of woodland creatures, screaming in helpless 
horror as they are being burned alive, demand our 
protection from such inhuman indifference. 

Merely by following one of these five simple rules, 
the disastrous results of the Monrovia Peak fire could 
have been avoided. 


(1) Obtain a campfire permit. Read it carefully 
and make sure each member of your party 
knows and observes the rules. 

(2) Build your fires only in the stoves provided in 
each campground. Do not put out the fire in 
campground stoves with water as it will cause 
the fire box to crack and buckle. Allow the fire 
to die out and be sure the door is closed when 
you leave. Gasoline stoves may be used, but 
only within the limits of the campground. Open 
fires are prohibited. However, some camp- 
grounds have special fire rings, safely located 
where you may build a small “council-type” 
open fire. 

(3) Smoke only within the limits of the camp- 
ground at places of habitation or in posted 
smoking areas. Even in these approved smok- 
ing areas make sure your smokes and matches 
are dead out before discarding them. 

(4) It is unlawful to have in your possession or dis- 
charge any tracer bullet or fireworks while in 
the national forests. 

(5) Because of the extreme fire hazard on the An- 
geles National Forest during the summer 
months certain portions of the forest are closed 
to public entry. These areas are posted with 
“closed area’”’ signs and maps showing open 
and closed sections are available from your for- 
est ranger. 

As Smokey the Bear says, “Only you can prevent 

forest fires” and you can help formulate laws that will 
eliminate carelessness! 





CONSERVATIONISTS angered by Senate approval of the 
U pper Colorado River Storage project including Echo Park 
Dam in Dinosaur National Monument gave Rep. John P. 
Saylor, of Pennsylvania, an ovation at the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association Convention last month when he 
said he would personally spearhead the drive to kill the 
monument invasion in the House and would resist all efforts 
to “sell out” to forces pushing for the dam. 
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CUSTOM BUILT 
CHAIN SAWS 





The FAMOUS “‘MG”’ Series 


cao & 


one 8% | hp. _all- rm 3MG—5% hp. seestonal log 
ger's saw for big timber felling 
and bucking. From $295.00 








Lowest at priced 4 its dese. 
From 







4MG—5 hp. high-speed pulp- 
wood and general purpose 
farm saw. From $229.00 


1MG—3'% hp. heavy duty pro- 
duction saw that also drives a 
dozen attachments. From 
$255.00 


5MG—10 hp. two-man big 
timber production saw. Prices 
2MG—5'4 hp. original heavy on request. 
duty one man production saw. 

Drives a dozen attachments. 

From $295.00 


Put oc MALL CHAIN SAW to work for you TODAY 


See your dealer for a demonstration of famous MALL MG chain saws 
in your own timber. Or, mail the coupon today. No obligation. 





MALL TOOL CO, “oman rower, ro0s 


7761 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 


—* arrange a FREE MALL chain saw demonstration 
or me, 
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MACHINE 
TREE PLANTING? 


Write for Complete Infor- 
mation and Literature De- 
scribing the FORESTER 


and the CONSERVATOR 
Tree Planting Machines 


TREE GIRDLING? 





Write for Complete Information 
and Literature Describing the 


“HANDI-GIRDLER” 
UTILITY 
TOOL & BODY CO. 
MARION, WISCONSIN 











WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Please send Free Brunton Transit Booklet. 


Nome... 
Address... 
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Conservation Is Not Enough 


(From page 31) 


fish and birds died of starvation; 
that on at least one Pacific island, 
insects had to be reintroduced to 
pollinate the crops; that when you 
almost completely kill off a destruc- 
tive pest, you run the risk of starving 
out everything which preys upon it 
and thus run the risk that the pest 
itself will stage an overwhelming 
comeback because its natural ene- 
mies are no more. Yet, knowing all 
this and much more, their dream 
is still the dream that an earth for 
the use of man alone can be created 
if only we learn more and scheme 
more effectively. They still hope that 
nature’s scheme of checks and _bal- 
ances, which provides for a varied 
population, in which she stubbornly 
refuses to scheme only from man’s 
point of view and cherishes the 
weeds and vermin as persistently as 
she cherishes him, can be replaced 
by a scheme of his own devising. 
Ultimately he hopes he can beat the 
game. But the more the ecologist 
learns, the less likely it seems that 
man can in the long run do anything 
of the sort. 

“Nature’s social union” is not the 
purely gentle thing which Burns 
imagined. In fact it is a balance, 
with all the stress and conflict which 
the word implies, and not a “social 
union” at all. But it is, nevertheless 
a workable, seesawing balance. And 
when it ceases to seesaw, there is 
trouble ahead for whatever is on the 
end that stays up. 

For every creature there is a para- 
dox at the heart of the necessary 
“struggle for existence” and the 
paradox is simply this: Neither man 
nor any other animal can afford to 
triumph in that struggle too com- 
pletely. Unconditional surrender is 
a self-defeating formula—even in 
the war against insect pests. In na- 
ture as elsewhere, “to the victor 
belong the spoils’—but for a time 
only. When there are no more spoils 
to be consumed, the victor dies. 
That is believed by some to be what 
happened to the dominant carnivor- 
ous dinosaurs many millions of years 
ago. They became too dominant, 
and presently there was nothing left 
to dominate—or to eat. It is certainly 
what happens to other creatures like 
the too-protected deer who multiply 
so successfully that their herds can 
no longer be fed; or, more spectacu- 
larly, like the lemmings who head 


desperately toward a new area to be 
exploited and end in the cold waters 
of a northern sea because the new 
area does not exist. 

What is commonly called ‘‘con- 
servation” will not work in the long 
run, because it is not really conserva- 
tion at all but rather, disguised by 
its elaborate scheming, a more 
knowledgeable variation of the old 
idea of a world for man’s use only. 
That idea is unrealizable. But how 
can man be persuaded to cherish 
any other ideal unless he can learn 
to take some interest and some de- 
light in the beauty and variety of 
the world for its own sake, unless 
he can see a “value” in a flower 
blooming or an animal at play, un- 
less he can see some “use” in things 
not useful? 

In our society we pride ourselves 
upon having reached a point where 
we condemn an individual whose 
whole aim in life is to acquire ma- 
terial wealth for himself. But his 
vulgarity is only one step removed 
from that of a society which takes 
no thought for anything except in- 
creasing the material wealth of the 
community. In his usual extravagant 
way, Thoreau once said: “This curi- 
ous world which we inhabit is more 
wonderful than it is convenient; 
more beautiful than it is useful; it 
is more to admired than it is to be 
used.” Perhaps that “more” is be- 
yond what most people could or 
perhaps ought to be convinced of. 
But without some realization that 
“this curious world”’ is at least 
beautiful as well as useful, conserva- 
tion is doomed. We must live for 
something besides making a living. 
If we do not permit the earth to pro- 
duce beauty and joy, it will in the 
end not produce food either. 

Here practical considerations and 
those which are commonly called 
“moral,” “aesthetic” and even “senti- 
mental” join hands. Yet even the 
enlightened Department of Agri- 
culture is so far from being fully 
enlightened that it encourages the 
farmer to forget that his land can 
ever produce anything except crops 
and is fanatical to the point of ad- 
vising him how to build fences so 
that a field may be plowed to the 
last inch without leaving even a 
narrow margin within which one of 
the wild flowers—many of which 
agriculture has nearly rendered ex- 
tinct—may continue to remind him 
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that the world is beautiful as well as 
useful. And that brings us around | 


to another of Aldo Leopold’s semi- | 4 yy T C ST LESS 
nal ideas: Ha, A S O 

“Conservation still proceeds at a | a | N! 

snail’s pace; ... the usual answer | THAN | GALL ome 


is ‘more conservation’ 
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the natural order which has ever 
existed. 

From a purely homocentric point 
of view, this may seem entirely 
proper. To most people it undoubt- 
edly does. Is it not our proudest 
boast that we have learned how to 
“control nature”? Does not our 
dream of the future include a final 
emancipation from any dependence 
upon a natural balance and _ the 
substitution for it of some balance 
established by ourselves and in our 
exclusive interest? Is not that, in 
fact, what most people have in mind 
when they think of the final triumph 
of humanity? 

Most would also go one step 
further and claim that we have every 
reason in experience to believe that 
this final triumph is possible. Has 
not all civilization been a closer 
approach to it? Is not, indeed, the 
closeness of the approach the very 
measure of the degree of civilization? 
And if it is, then how can anyone 
even hint at the desirability of call- 
ing a halt? Could any halt possibly 
be called which would not be the 
beginning of a retreat back to the 
primitive? 

Yet the fact remains that to all 
things there is a limit, that “prog- 
ress” cannot continue indefinitely 
in one straight line. The growth of 
cities was, for instance, certainly 
essential to the development of 
civilization; but does that necessarily 
mean that cities should get greater 
and greater—that the bigger the 
city, the higher the civilization which 
it makes possible? Many would agree 
that it does not. Some might go on 
to suggest that the “control of 
nature” is itself something to which 
there are limits, that the control can 
never be absolute, that nature allows 
us only a certain length of rope, 
that in the long run it will appear 
that no complete emancipation from 
her rule is possible, that man’s ability 
to “control nature” is something to 
which limits are set. If he insists 
upon trying to go beyond those 
limits, nature will have the last 
word. 

The more completely we bring 
nature “under control,” the more 
complicated our methods must be- 
come, the more disastrous the chain 
reaction set up by any failure of 
wisdom or watchfulness or tech- 
nique. We are required to know 
more and more, and we are always 
threatened by the impossibility of 
achieving adequate knowledge, much 
less adequate wisdom and virtue. 

Every increase in the complexity 
of organization has made the situa- 
tion more precarious at the same 
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time that it has increased our com- 
fort, our wealth and our short-term 
safety. Until we learned to support 
a population far larger than we 
would have believed possible a cen- 
tury ago, there was no danger of 
general starvation, however disas- 
trous and common local famines 
might have been. Although Malthus 
was certainly wrong in his estimates, 
it is by no means certain that he was 
wrong in his general principle. Un- 
til we increased the wealth of na- 
tions by linking them one with an- 
other, we were not exposed to the 
danger of a world-wide economic 
collapse. Until we learned how to 
“control” the atom, there was no 
danger that atomic phenomena 
would actually get out of control, 
and hence it is still not clear whether 
we are running the machines or the 
machines are running us. Thus we 
now have three tigers by the tail— 
the economic, the physical and the 
biological; and three tigers are three 
times as dangerous as one. We can- 
not let any of them go. But it is not 
certain that we can hang on to all 
of them indefinitely. Many a despot 
has discovered that it was just when 
his power seemed to have been made 
absolute that the revolution broke 
out. And it may be that just about 
three hundred years were necessary 
to expose the fallacy of the ideal 
born during the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Perhaps nature cannot really 
be controlled after all. 

If one is prepared to admit that 
there is a limit to the extent to 
which we can exercise a biological 
control exclusively in our own inter- 
est, then it is certainly worth-while 
to ask how we might know when we 
are approaching that limit. It would, 
of course, be too easy to reply sim- 
ply, “When man and society are ob- 
viously sick.” Too many other ex- 
planations of the sickness can be 
given, and each can be made to seem 
more or less convincing; indeed, sev- 
eral of them may each be partially 
correct. But there is a criterion 
which it seems to me not wholly 
fanciful to apply. Might it not have 
something to do with nature’s own 
great principle of “live and let live’’? 
Might it not be that man’s success 
aS an organism is genuinely a suc- 
cess so long, but only so long, as it 
does not threaten the extinction of 
everything not useful to and abso- 
lutely controlled by him, so long as 
that success is not incompatible with 
the success of nature as the varied 
and free thing which she is, so long 
as, to some extent, man is prepared 
to share the earth with others? 


And if by any chance that crite- 
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rion is valid, then either one of two 
things is likely to happen. Either 
outraged nature will violently re- 
assert herself and some catastrophe, 
perhaps the catastrophe brought 
about when more men are trying to 
live in our limited space than even 
their most advanced technology can 
make possible, will demonstrate the 
hollowness of man’s supposed suc- 
cess; or man himself will learn in 
time to set a reasonable limit to his 
ambitions and accept the necessity 
of recognizing his position as that olf 
the most highly evolved of living 
creatures, but not one which entitles 
him to assume that no others have 
a right to live unless they contribute 
directly to his material welfare. 

But how can he learn to accept 
such a situation, to believe that it is 
right and proper, when the whole 
tendency of his thought and his in- 
terest carries him in a contrary di- 
rection? How can he learn to value 
and delight in a natural order larger 
than his own order? How can he 
come to accept, not sullenly but 
gladly, the necessity of sharing the 
earth? 

As long ago as the seventeenth 
century—as long ago, that is, as the 
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very time when the ambition to 
“control nature” in any large way 
was first coming to be formulated 
and embraced—a sort of answer to 
these questions was being given in 
theological terms. John Ray, one of 
the first great English biologists, 
formulated them in a book which 
was read for a hundred years; and 
they cut two ways, because what Ray 
had to say was directed against the 
egotism of man as expressed both by 
the old-fashioned theologians who 
thought that everything had been 
made for man’s use and by the 
Baconians who assumed that he 
could at least turn it to that use. 
“It is,” Ray wrote, “a general re- 
ceived opinion, that all this visible 
world was created for Man; that 
Man is the End of Creation; as if 
there were no other end of any crea- 
ture, but some way or other to be 
serviceable to man. ... But though 
this be vulgarly received, yet wise 
men now-a-days think otherwise. 
Dr. Moore affirms, That creatures 
are made to enjoy themselves as well 
as to serve us.”” The greatest profit 
which we can get from the observa- 
tion and study of other living things 
is, he went on to say, often not that 
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we learn how to use them but that 
we may contemplate through them 
the wonders and the beauties of 
God’s creation. What Ray was say- 
ing is precisely what Thoreau was 
restating in secularized form when 
he insisted that “this curious world 
which we inhabit . . . is more to be 
admired and enjoyed than it is to 
be used.” 

Since our age is not inclined to 
be interested in theological argu- 
ments, it is not likely to find Ray’s 
exposition a sufficient reason for ac- 
cepting gladly the continued exist- 
ence on this earth of “useless” plants 
and animals occupying space which 
man might turn to his own immedi- 
ate profit. He is more likely to make 
at least certain concessions in that 
direction as the result of absorbing 
what the ecologist has to say about 
the impossibility of maintaining a 
workable balance without a much 
more generous view of what is “‘use- 
ful” and what is not. But it is not 
certain that on that basis he will 
ever make quite enough concessions, 
and it 7s entirely certain that he will 
not make them happily, will not 
find life pleasanter just because he 
makes them, unless he can learn to 
love and to delight in the variety ol 
nature. 


Concessionaire 
(From page 13) 


no scrutiny, much less interference, 
from the government since Director 
Mather induced many of them to 
invest their funds in these areas. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Their activities have been 
under continual observation through 
constant regulation by the National 
Park Service and in periodical spe- 
cial surveys. In 1947, a special Con- 
cessions Advisory Group made an 
intensive study of every phase ol 
these operations. Their report, dated 
February 9, 1948, is readily avail- 
able. Among their conclusions were 
these: 

Franchise fees should be abolished 
in so far as practicable. 

Contracts for long terms should 
be renewed to satisfactory operators. 

The interest of the public is best 
served by preferential contracts. 

For the most part, rates within the 
parks are not exorbitant or out of 
line with comparable services out- 
side the parks. 

The Park Service deserves a con- 
sistent program of adequate appro- 
priations. 
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lo allay any suspicion that this 
committee may have had a bias to- 
ward the concessioners, I point out 
that it was named by Secretary Krug, 
on recommendation of Director 
Drury. Its members were: Clem W. 
Collins, former President of Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants; Elmer 
Jenkins, Manager of Traffic Division 
of A.A.A.; Charles G. Woodbury, a 
Director of National Parks Associa- 
tion; George D. Smith, owner of 
Mark Hopkins Hotel; and Charles 
P. Taft, of Ohio. 

Concession policies, contracts, and 
operations had another thorough 
going-over in public hearings before 
the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the House in 1948 
and 1949. These resulted from pol- 
icy changes by the Department of 
the Interior which were directed to- 
ward government ownership and 
which threatened concessioners with 
virtual expropriation. The result of 
the hearing was the re-establishment 
of the Mather-Albright policies gov- 
erning concessions. Reports of the 
hearings are available as_ public 
documents. 

Two years ago a survey team from 
the Secretary's Office made a study 
of concession problems and policies. 
At this writing the Secretary is re- 
vising the Policy Statement of Octo- 
ber 13, 1950, and has invited com- 
ments and recommendations from 
the Park Service and the conces- 
sioners. 

The foregoing paragraphs should 
clear up Mr. Netboy’s implication 
that there has been no recent re- 
evaluation of concession policies. 
His ensuing statement that some 
contracts date back to a time when 
conditions were altogether different 
is likewise in need of correction. The 
statutory limit for contracts is 20 
years, and practically all major con- 
cessions have received new contracts 
since 1950. So instead of “struggling 
manfully” with the problem, the 
Park Service has been in precisely 
the opposite position of negotiating 
new contracts containing the pro- 
visions which that Bureau and the 
Secretary approved in 1950. I may 
add parenthetically that a number 
of the concessioners were reluctant 
to accept the higher franchise fees 
imposed by those agreements. 

Practically every concessioner has 
a substantial building program, 
either in process or in the stage of 
submission and approval of plans. 
One should remember that in 1934, 
Secretary Ickes declared his inten- 
tion that all concession properties 
would be nationalized, and that this 
objective thereafter 
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proved policy” in speeches and re- 
ports of the Department and Park 
Service officials. It had a somewhat 
chilling effect on the long-range 
planning of the concessioners. Even 
without it, however, the depression 
and the succeeding war stringencies 
would have retarded major improve- 
ments. The war was not over before 
the Department’s plans to dispossess 
the private concessioners and sup- 
plant them with a giant government 
corporation moved into high gear. 
Not only building programs, ‘but 
the continuance of public service in 
the parks, were in jeopardy for 
years. 

Mr. Netboy makes no mention of 
that history. For several years I have 
been Chairman of the Western Con- 
ference National Park Concession- 
ers, and I can assure you that the 
system of private concessions in the 
parks cannot endure much more of 
the harassment that has been its lot 
for the past ten years. I know all the 
concessioners personally, and am rea- 
sonably familiar with most of their 
operations and problems. They are 
not a group of men clinging tenaci- 
ously to a position of privilege. 
Their obligations exceed their op- 
portunities, and some of them, 
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against their convictions as citizens, 
would sell out even to the govern- 
ment if this were possible. They un- 
derstand and sympathize with na- 
tional park ideals, and former Direc- 
tor Horace Albright has remarked 
that such an attitude is more im- 
portant than any other qualification 
for a concession contract. 

Mr. Netboy mentions Congress- 
man Budge’s concern with the Yel- 
lowstone Company’s profits. Three 
years ago he was aroused because he 
understood that those of the Yo 
semite Park and Curry Co. exceeded 
14 percent of the investment. When 
I called on him he had not yet read 
the letter on his desk from Director 
Wirth, stating that the correct fig- 
ure was seven percent. In this year's 
hearings before the same Commit- 
tee, I note that Congressman Jensen 
says about the Yellowstone Com- 
pany, “It is difficult to understand 
how they dare risk their capital and 
as much money as they can borrow 
to build the facilities they have up 
there just for a quarter of a year’s 
business. 

A few more facts about Yosemite: 

The firefall was not our idea. A 
James McCauley started it about 
1871. I can assure Mr. Netboy that 
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servationists there are many who 
view it as a sight of inspiring beauty. 

If our company lures its guests 
with “synthetic” attractions, what 

| brings the 17,000 campers mentioned 

in this article? It is obvious that 

| only a few can visit the small rec- 
reational facilities provided for our 
guests. 

The “relatively few inns, lodges 
and slum-like cabins” which Mr. 
Netboy calls our guest accommoda- 
tions, are limited in number by a 
long-standing decision of the Park 
Service. Of these accommodations 
the California State Automobile As- 
sociation last year wrote us as fol- 
lows: 

“A short time ago our Field Rep- 
resentative called at your establish- 
ments during his regular inspection 
coverage of tourist facilities under 
contract with the California State 
Automobile Association. 


, “His report dealt most favorably 
: with your establishments, and | 
should like to take this opportunity 


| even in the ranks of extreme con- 
| 

| 

| 


Can you identify this 
tree by its bark? Itis 
nearly white, some- 
times yellowish 
green, marked with 
dark horizontal 
creases and _ scars. 
This tree is of some 
commercial impor- 
tance, although prob- 
ably best known be- 
cause of an unusual 
characteristic of its 
leaves. It has a wide, 
scattered distribu- 
tion over most of the 
Northern and West- 
ern states and Cana- 
da. See answer at 
bottom of page. 
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fruit. In addition there is complete up-to-date text and range map. j —— - a a on 
If you own an older edition of KNOWING YOUR TREES, you'll cer- 2. Equipment and furnishings. 
tainly want to bring your library up to date with a copy of this new revision. : ctaeecee niet 
If you don’t have this book—and are interested in trees—you'll certainly 5. Management. 
want to order a copy right away. “All of your facilities received a 
Designed for reading convenience, it is also beautifully printed, with color- | oe . a he cack peg sd It is, 
full cover and dust jacket. Cloth bound, size 12 x 834”, 328 pages. a pee seach st pate ae 
$6.00 per copy—Association members are entitled to a 10% discount. Appointments to our members and 
to the traveling public.” 
ORDER FORM As an old subscriber to AMERICAN 
ci a i Rta. a mame men ae | Se, | Ree ae sere 
the magazine’s thoughtful and ob- 
TO: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


jective treatment of the many con- 
troversial subjects on which it has 
reported. I have gained the impres- 
sion, too, that you are sympathetic 
Please send me copies of Revised Edition of KNOWING YOUR TREES by with private business. I am —- 
Collingwood and Brush. _ therefore, that you would not will- 
fully injure enterprises which are 
doing their best under difficult cir- 
cumstances. The concessioners in 
iiaike | the national parks would welcome 
members of your staff or any other 
| writers to visit their respective op- 
_ Pos | erations and learn more about them. 
We are confident that an objective 

| scrutiny will not injure our cause. 
STREET | 


919 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


$6.00 per copy (Less 10% Discount to AFA members) 


NAME 








Please believe me, the parks are far 
from ruined, and such damage as 
aise sone svare results from the universal increase 
| in travel by automobile cannot just- 
uodsy Suyyengd J 
ly be laid at our door. 
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American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. Write for FREE Folder. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 











SEEDS 
TREE .. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 


Stanford, Montana 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arbovitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Box 305, Homer City, Pa. 











CHRISTMAS TREES 


Turn wasteland into profit. 
Our famous Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 


MUSSER Forests, 


VREE 


FREE 







Indiana. Pa 





GROW GIANT REDWOODS! 


Send 25c for packet of Sequoia (gigantea) seed. We 
have conclusive proof that the Sequoia is growing suc- 
cessfully in many parts of the United States. We will 
include an artistic reproduction of ‘‘A California Red- 
wood’’ and literature describing our Association, dedi- 
cated to the greater use of Redwood Trees through 
scientific experiment and research. 

THE NATION’S CHRISTMAS TREE ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 566 Los Gatos, California 





—— WRITING A BOOK? -——™ 


Our staff offers expert editing, handsome design, 
pinpoint promotion. Our subsidy is the lowest; 
our royalties high. All subjects, outdoor and 
general considered. Mail your manuscript for 
free analysis. No obligation. New authors 
welcome. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Overland 489 Fifth Avenue 





oe New York 17, N.Y. mmm 
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Iceland Reforests 


(From page 18) 


King of Denmark provided a more 
liberal form of government for Ice- 
landers when he granted them home 
rule. Icelandic authorities under- 
stood better their inherent national 
problems and were now disposed 
more freely to do something about 
them. Accordingly, the Sand Recla- 
mation Department was established 
in 1906 to meet the soil erosion 
problem. In the following year, the 
State Forest Service was created to 
operate as a part of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The foresters pioneering in Ice- 
land were agreed as to the need of 
introducing forests there by means 


of importing different species of 


coniferous seed and testing the 
plantings on various protected sites, 
that is, areas fenced against all live- 
stock. This procedure was followed 
in the early experimental plantings 


| during 1899 to 1913. 


The results of these early plant- 
ings were not very promising, a fact 
that can be traced to a number of 
pioneering difficulties. At that time 
the Icelandic weather records were 
inadequate and it was difficult to get 
reliable weather reports from other 
countries of northern _ localities. 
Therefore, lacking comparative 
weather data, the pioneers forged 
ahead without knowing the best and 
most suitable foreign seed sources. 
In many cases, seed from ideal geo- 
graphic sources was unobtainable. 
What actually happened was that 
most of the seed used in the early 
experiments came from regions with 
milder climates or hotter summers 
than those prevailing in Iceland. As 
a result, most of the experiments 
were predestined to fail and, as they 
failed, people lost interest in the 
work and for many years very little 
was done in the way of planting for- 
eign tree species. It was not until 
1933 and thereafter that plantings 
were resumed on a sizeable scale. 

In the late 20’s, not all of the peo- 
ple of Iceland had lost interest in 
early attempts at forestry. It re- 
mained for a man in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to rally his fel- 
low citizens to active public support 
of forestry. He accomplished this 
by organizing the Iceland Forest As- 
sociation which had its timely begin- 
ning in 1930 in conjunction with the 
1000th anniversary of the Icelandic 
Parliament. The organization took 






FIRE PROTECTION 
TOWERS 


OF GREAT STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 

























Permanent and substan- 
tial structures to pro- 
vide shelter and security 
for the observer and his 
instruments. Capable of 
resisting fire, storm, and 
high wind. Steel parts 
hot process galvanized 
after fabricating. Stand- 
ard equipment in many 
states. 


EASY TO ERECT 


Towers are assembled by 
building up from foun- 
dations a piece at @ 
time. All connections are 
secured with galvanized 
bolts furnished by us. 


Towers are shipped 
knocked down in pieces 
and bundled in con- 
venient sizes to trans- 
port and handle. 


Write for specific infor- 
mation on towers to 
meet your needs. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DEPT. 9507, 2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 








For the 
Control of 
HARDWOODS 
& MIXED 
BRUSH in 


Conifer Stands 


The latest technological devel- 
opment in the use of modern, 
broad spectrum herbicides is 
contained in our current STA- 
TION PAPER 19. You are 


invited to write for your free 


Thompson 





copy. 

~ All STATION PAPER 
19 reports on four years of 
laboratory and field research of 
unduplicated magnitude. It 
covers accurate, important data 
on both foliage and basal spray 
techniques, comparative kills by 
various esters and _ provides 
criteria for evaluating costs. 


a * please write to: 
Research Department 


THOMPSON CHEMICALS CORP. 


3030 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
We will also be pleased to provide 
information on specific problems. 
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HALE FZZ Centrifugal 


Exceeds Requirements 


The Hale FZZ Centrifugal Pumping 
Unit shown below will supply from 
draft 2 capable fire streams thru 11/2” 
lines. Its performance substantially 
exceeds the NBFU and NFPA cap. 
and pressure requirements for porta- 
ble pumping units. Its companion 
portable, Type HPZZ, pumps 15 GPM 
up to 200 Ibs. 


These compact, rugged, quick-start- 
ing units are “workhorses” for fight- 
ing forest, brush and field fires. One 
state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. Their 4 cycle 
aircooled 814, H.P. engine is easy to 
start in any kind of weather. 





Above FZZ pumping solid stream and fog. 
OTHER HALE UNITS 


*CFPUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 
*WF 150 U.S. GPM at 100 lbs. 
**NP 15 U.S. GPM at 40 lbs. 


*Skid or trailer mtd. 
**$elf-Priming Portable. 


Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping Units. 
sk for Demonstration 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
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| poplar and Norwegian elm respec- 
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hold and grew, and in 1944 it was 
divided into local societies. By 1952 
there were 29 locals with a total 
membership of 6000, just 14 percent 
of all the people engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations. In_ recent 
years, the Association and _ its 
branches receives an annual allot- 
ment of $15,000, from the govern- 
ment forestry appropriations, for 
cooperative forestry work of fencing 
brushwood land and reforestation 
plantings. Such funds are allotted 
by the Minister of Agriculture in 
agreement with the Chief Forester 
and the President of the Iceland 
Forest Association. 

Now that forestry was steadily 
gaining favor of the public, tree seed 
importation and experimental plant- 
ings were resumed in 1933. For the 
next 14 years this practice continued 
on a somewhat limited but regular 
scale with seed and seedlings coming 
mostly from northern Norway and 
Russia. Shipments from Norway in- 
cluded, in addition to the regular 
supply of Norway spruce and Scotch 
pine, seed originally collected at 
Kenai Peninsula and Prince William 
Sound in Alaska such as Sitka 
spruce, white spruce, mountain hem- 
lock and western hemlock. Other 
species were Engelmann spruce from 
9200 feet elevation in Colorado; al- 
pine fir from 5200 feet elevation in 
Oregon; lodgepole pine from British 
Columbia, Canada; Siberian larch 
from Archangelsk, Russia; and de- 
ciduous species to include Pacific 


AND APPRAISAL 


OVER 
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JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENCINEERS 


OLD TOWN, MAINE 


BRANCH: JAMES W. SEWALL CO 
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LTD.. FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
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MEASURING 
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LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL. Exclusive internally ad- 
justable bubble magnifier. Leather case. $12.75 
At Dealers or Send Check or M. 0. (No C.0.D.’s) 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
GLISAN STREET 


DOES 4 JOBS BETTER 


LEUPOLD 


Engineered 
ABNEY LEVEL 





Choice of 3 scales held in milled slide 


. ready for immediate use without removing and 
reversing arc frame. Micrometer control of index arm for more 
accurate readings. Bubble magnifier adjusts internally—no eye- 
piece to retract for carrying. 


4 SCALES AVAILABLE 






Choice of 3 Scales LEUPOLD 
$33.00 ABNEY LEVEL /Qim 
With saddle leather HANDBOOK [Smit 
case and Abney Level -* 
Handbook. enaeies ond ZN aS 
scribes how AA 
to make full > asf WN 
use of Abney ~ 
Level. 25¢ 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
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tively from Alaska and Norway. The 
survival and growth rates of these 
plantings soon began to show far 
better results than any tried before. 
This was especially true of Siberian 
larch, Norway spruce, Scotch pine 
and Norwegian elm, and the newer 
strains of Sitka spruce, lodgepole 
pine and Pacific poplar from Alaska. 
Just as surely as the different species 
began to show their worth, certain 
conclusions and decisions were be- 
ing reached by Icelandic foresters 
and, by 1945, the State Forest Serv- 
ice had enough evidence and ap- 
proval to start a long-range plan for 
the reforestation of Iceland. The 
plan called for the steady building 
and expansion of coniferous forests 
by continued importation, testing 
and planting of foreign tree seed. 

It was back in 1935 when the pres- 
ent Chief Forester, Hakon Bjarna- 
son took office. A native of Iceland, 
he studied at the Forest Branch of 
the Royal Agricultural College in 
Copenhagen, Denmark where he 
graduated in 1932 with a Bachelor 
degree in forestry. For the next two 
years he pursued graduate studies in 
forestry laboratories at Copenhagen, 
Stockholm and Rothamsted _ for 
which he received his Master’s de- 
gree. Bjarnason and his predecessor, 
Kofoed-Hansen have worked under 
many handicaps and difficulties to 
advance forestry in a country with- 
out forests. Nevertheless, they can 
point with pride to a number of 
practical accomplishments to in- 
clude the adoption of a national for- 
est policy. 

Impressed with recent possibilities 
of growing Alaskan conifers in Ice- 
land and needing further study of 
seed sources, collection and _ treat- 
ment, Hakon Bjarnason made a trip 
to Alaska in 1945. Through the co- 
operation of Interior’s Bureau of 
Land Management, Bjarnason in- 
spected and studied the forests of 
southeastern and south central Alas- 
ka. While on his tour he collected 
seed from proven or recommended 
species in Prince William Sound 
and in the Cook Inlet region. From 
seed thus collected and from others 
collected in subsequent years, the 
State Forest Service has established 
four tree nurseries. At present, one 
nursery has about five million trans- 
plant capacity and the other three 
about two million each. At any rate, 
Bjarnason’s visit was so encouraging 
that it set a pattern for future pur- 
chase and collection of Alaskan tree 
seed for Iceland. Each year since 
1945, one or two foresters from Ice- 
land have gone to the United States 
and to Alaska in the fall to collect 
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seed for their nurseries. In 1951 enough for their country, a fact that | 
; Einar Saemundsen, assistant to sent them searching elsewhere more | A BETTER PUMP BY 
c Bjarnason, visited Alaskan forests than 10 years ago to find that Alaska | 
and collected tree seed. More recent offered greater possibilities as a | 
1 was the arrival, in the late summer source for seed. Alaskan species like | 
e ol 1953, of three young Icelandic Sitka spruce, white spruce and lodge- | 
r foresters who collected seed in west- pole pine have recently proven their 
¢ ern Alaska. Foremen of the State adaptability to Iceland’s soil and 
. nurseries in Iceland, these men climate. 
s worked for the U. S. Forest Service The success of any government 
4 during early summer and then, in venture, no matter how scientific or 
r late August, departed for Alaska worthy it may be, depends much 
. where they collected seed until late upon public acceptance and support. 
c in October. . This is true of the reforestation pro- 
Beginning in 1945 and for the gram for Iceland which aims to re- 
: next seven years, the reforestation store the forest resource to the peo- | 
“ program for Iceland was still in the ple and to their lands which have | 
- incubator stage. During this period been stripped of tree growth and | 
: Icelandic foresters devoted serious eroded to an appalling degree. The | 
8 study and preparations toward all limitations are great as to what a | 
aspects of an expanded planting small nation can do in a sparsely’ 
S- plan, sufficient to establish many populated country. And too, it is no | inthe ™ 
> seed-producing plantations within — easy task for Hakon Bjarnason and | EEE * 
d, 40 to 50 years. The program would his small staff of forestry experts, || Model ‘N’ Smokechaser Outfit 
ot extend over 100 years but to meet with annual appropriations totaling | 5 gal. Neoprene rubber bag 
in the earliest objectives of seed and not much more than $100,000, to 
re timber producing forests, it would harness this huge national land | Complete weight—4!/.# 
or be necessary to make intensive plant- problem in short order. Something | 
- ings during the first 10 to 20 years. else is needed in the form of leader- FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO. 
- Of course, mussery production and ship and cooperative effort to make 829 Estabrook St. San Leandro, California 
, plantings of both test and bulk type this program take hold and spread 
wal ould continue over the 100-year with growing success. Fortunately pap snp deny gl 
woulc 100-) growing success nately CANUS EQUIPMENT, LTD. 
le- period. For the planting sites, the Iceland has among her many fine OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
9 4 a ‘ c on P 
We state owns or controls 250,000 acres people men of intellect and fore- Dealer lnquiries invited 
C of brushwood land on which it is sight. 
re estimated 80,000 acres will be the ela ea a ae ita RIS a 
A- total objective for fencing and plant- ° 
an ing to ann. As in hosel alee fuaaic BAUER America’s FACTORY TO YOU 
of trees are planted only a little over a Finest ro) Tm A 
~ purged. anoppasa iors: ~ ; SLEEPING ; " 
meter apart, corresponding to a Sold direct only never through Dealers 
al four-by-four foot spacing, such a pro- oc SeGemen 
gram calls for a maximum of 2700 GUARANTEE 
ies scedlings per acre. To get plantings ee De Oe anes Se ae ot a 
ce- started at the rate of 800 acres per any eines sie, 1 pen Sp Oth eames 
of year would require nursery produc- SAVE and far better value, return for full 
at- tion of one and a half to two million ~skyeee. «Levy etc 
ip seedlings. Therefore the expansion FREE Ontaley A 
cO- of nursery facilities was a prime con- 19 Winds ond styles —Singles, Includes Sleeping | 5 
of sideration and this task was under- Twins & Mummies—of DOWN, DACRON, Comforters, Camp 
in- taken during the years 1947 to 1950 _— ow aE oy a. 568 dackeon oe 
of when nursery output and plantings faaeie BAUER: seine’ s, wast. 
er averaged a mere one quarter million ar aanuannnneee nena 
fe seedlings per year. 
led The entire reforestation program | LITTLE BEAVER GIRDLER — ATTACHMENTS 
nd for Iceland is dependent on a con- | > hy 
om tinuous supply of seed imported | 
ers from proper seed sources. Two series | 
the of test plantings proved that Si- | 
ed berian larch is a good tree for Ice- 
me land but its importance to the re- | 
Ins- forestation program will probably | 
ree dwindle because the future supply | 
Ate, of seed from Russia is very limited a Leber a 
ing and uncertain. Norway spruce and Little Beaver, Troe Girdler. cuts i. 
ur- Scotch pine are doing very well in one” a an Gas Geum tas oats Pls ae dae, ee ee ee 
ree Iceland and it is planned that seed using other methods. one or_sruniog job, four foot work of heavy equipment diggers, 
~ ° ° ° t ay be added to get holes quickly and easily made in 
nce of these species will continue to the work of several men.” “°° Be attached for wood drifing 
Ice- come from Norway. However, Ice- plan ee eee ee 
? 
ites landic foresters have been aware FOR DETAILS SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE: 
lect that a two-species forest is not HAYNES MFG. CO. uvineston, texas, u.s.a. 
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IMPROVED 
BUZZ SAW 
ACTION 


5 full 
horsepower Diaphragm 
carburetor. Instant throttle 
response in 
any position 


WRITE TO... 


{. E-L POWER SAWS 
1112 Westlake N., Seattle 9, Wn. 


For Name of Your Nearest Distributor 








FORGET . 
SOMETHING? 


If you have kept telling yourself, “I really 
ought to try that new paint and gun com- 
bination for marking trees which the Nel- 
son Company has been advertising.’’—Don’t 
put it off any longer— 


See page 47 


and order at least one Nelspot gun and 
enough paint to prove for yourself that “4 
\ inork do cost less than 1 gallon, when you 








mark trees the Nelson way.” 








Joun B. Woops & SON 


REFORESTATION 
CONSULTANTS—CONTRACTORS 


FOREST NURSERIES 
PRODUCERS OF WOODSEED 


“Thirty years of Industrial Forestry Experience 
in the Pacific Northwest.” 


Post Office Box 647 
Salem, Oregon, U.S.A. 

















ITH over 50 percent of the 

nation’s total acreage in pro- 
ductive woodlands, Sweden’s econ- 
omy is largely predicated upon for- 
ests R. E. Marsh writes in “Public 
Policy Toward Private Forest Land 
in Sweden, Norway and Finland” 
(Published by the Pack Forestry 
Foundation, Washington 6, D. C., 
80 pages, photos by the author, price 
$1.) With only nine percent of the 


| country under cultivation, Sweden is 


not a first rate agricultural country 
except in the extreme south. Here 
the rolling fields of grain superficial- 
ly resemble the Corn Belt of the 
United States. 

Eighty-five percent of Sweden’s 
seven million people live in the 
southern half of the country. Most 
of the rest live in the forest-based 
industry communities northward 
along the coast and in the interior. 
The standard of living is high com- 
pared with Europe although only a 
sixth as many Swedes, proportion- 
ately, own cars as in the United 
States. There is full employment 
and a total of 4.2 million savings 
accounts. There are no slums al- 
though considerable housing is sub- 
standard. Eighty-five percent of 
rural homes are electrified and near- 
ly every family has a radio and a 
telephone. 





meals. 





“OUTDOOR FOOD” HELPS RANGERS, 
FORESTERS, TRAVEL LIGHT and FAST 
Delicious non-perishable food is concentrated for easy 
carrying. 25 pounds finished food weighs only 9 pounds. 
‘Nothing to add but water. 12 full meals in waterprooof 
foil packets. Used by forest rangers as regular food for 
lookouts, emergency food when fire-fighting. Used by 

foresters, too. 
Write for KAMP-PACK booklet and Bernard INSTI- 
TUTIONAL FOOD LISTS for he-man lumberjack 


BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES .. . 2 plants to serve you 


P. O. Box 487, San Jose, Calif. « 


559 West Fulton Street, Chicago 6, III. 








Sweden has enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace for 140 years and as a result 
has had ample opportunity to de- 
vote her attention to her own eco- 
nomic affairs including better-than- 
average stewardship of her limited 
natural resources. As a_ nation, 
Sweden is cultured, progressive 
and has more than ordinary in- 
terest in social reforms. It is a 
Swedish philosophy, the writer re- 
ports, that a vigorous democracy 
depends upon a well-informed intel- 
ligent citizenry that thinks for it- 
self. Public issues are threshed out 
in the press and the circulation of 
newspapers is about one to every 
two people—one of the highest 
ratios in the world. In a recent elec- 
tion, 82 percent of all eligible voters 
cast ballots—an unusually high per- 
centage by American standards. 

While decidely independent and 
liberty-loving, Swedes at the same 
time are “subject to more govern- 
ment and other controls than Amer- 
icans are’ Mr. Marsh writes. One 
clue to Swedish character, one de- 
cides, is an intense interest in gov- 
ernmental affairs. Public officials 
apparently enjoy a prestige in Swed- 
en that is far above the level of re- 
spect accorded by Americans to their 
public servants. This in turn doubt- 
less has a bearing on the fact that 
society in Sweden is completely or- 
ganized with considerable govern- 
ment in business—a situation many 
Americans would consider intoler- 
able. At the same time, the average 
Swede apparently enjoys consider- 
able security and a string of social 
services, not the least of which is 
hospital care, including surgery, at 
the rate of one dollar a day. 

In forestry as in other lines of en- 
deavor the Swedes have delegated 
much authority to the state. Swedish 
forest policy, Mr. Marsh writes, “is 
based on her concept that, because 
of the great importance of forests to 
her economy, and the peculiarities 
of forest production—especially the 
long time lapses between seeding and 
harvesting — owners of forests and 
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SCIENTIFIC PRUNING 
SAVES YOUR TREES 


There is no task to tree trim- 
ming when Bartlett Pruning Im- 
plements are used—-endorsed every- 
where by expert horticulturists. 


LONG POLE TREE TRIMMERS 
No. IR—(compound 
lever, easy cutting) 6 
ft. pole. Other lengths 
up to 16 ft. 

POLE SAW No. 44— 
(curved saw cuts free- 
ly) 8 ft. Other lengths 
up to 16 ft. 





LOPPING SHEARS No. 777 

‘ (will not wound the 
bark) highly tempered 
steel. 26 inch = ash 
handles. 


Ask your tree expert to get our free 
illustrated catalog of tools and supplies. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 EAST GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








Official 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
Also 
UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros, Co, 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

















3 Patents. Infringers and imitators 
Best mate- 
rial. Sold by 


the thousands. 


warned. Best Chrome 
Steel—Strong. Du- 


rable. 











THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES Hi. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 


Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 
Phone: 2171 

















Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruise 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. , 
Direct course readings. Write for A: 
free literature and instructions. <& 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A LaPorte, ind. oer PS 








Cutting Tools for weeds, brush, briars. 
Light, easy to use. Save your back in farm and 


forests. Razor sharp, safe. Write for free 
illustrated folder. 


$2.95 up 









VICTOR TOOL CO., OLEY 407, PA. 
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forestland cannot be given complete 
freedom in the management of their 
property. The Swedish view is that 
forests must be managed with rea- 
sonable regard for the interest of 
society. An underlying objective of 
her forest policy is to maintain and, 
wherever possible, to increase forest 
yield. Present-day measures in which 
the policy is reflected are the result 
of a long, evolutionary process.” 

Sweden’s answer to these problems 
and (especially that of making the 
farm forest productive) has been a 
series of regulatory measures enacted 
between 1903 and 1948 which give 
the federal government considerable 
power but which are actually ad- 
ministered by county forestry boards 
under a system of “decentralized 
control.” These regulatory measures 
were not suddenly foisted on Sweden 
as is sometimes assumed in this coun- 
try but have been developing slowly 
over a period of decades in a nation 
where forestry is well over 100 years 
old. Actually, the year 1903 marked 
Sweden’s first step down the regula- 
tion path when it was made com- 
pulsory to provide for reproduction 
after cutting. Another law enacted 
in 1923 included a 
against cutting “younger forests.” 
Finally, the law of 1948 divided for- 
ests into the two categories of “vig- 
orous” and “non-vigorous” and set 
up the three-percent standard which 
means that a forest is still considered 
“vigorous” (and therefore not eligi- 
ble for harvest except for thinnings) 
if it is still increasing in value at the 
rate of three percent annually. Non- 
vigorous forests, on the other hand, 
are those that are more profitable to 
cut than to leave standing. How- 
ever, these must not be cut in a way 
that will interfere greatly with sus- 
tained yield or in a manner that will 
make regulation difficult. 

While the regulatory power vested 
in the state is very real actually these 
controls are used frugally and ju- 
diciously with the major emphasis 
on educational processes. The chief 
administrative agency is the county 
forestry board (comprised of laymen 
and implemented by foresters and 
totaling 25 in all) which relies on 
three main props in carrying on its 
work—education, cooperation and 
service. These boards are answerable 
to the so-called Private Forestry 
Board created by the 1948 law which 
is actually a high echelon national 
royal board directly under the Min- 
ister of Agriculture which means 
that to all intents and purposes that 
the county boards are actually in the 
employ of and a part of the federal 
forestry setup. 

The typical county forestry board 
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includes a chairman appointed by 
the King, a member selected by the 
County Council, and one by the 
County Agricultural Association and 
alternates for all three. The work- 
ing staff of the board is usually di- 
rected by a county forest officer and 
his deputy and around seven assist- 
ant foresters. It is these 
who work directly with the private 
landowners and owners are given 
considerable latitude as to the inter- 
pretation of the law. The economic 
aspect of questions that arise carry 
considerable weight in these deal- 
ings—too much in the opinion of 
some Swedish foresters, Mr. 
found. When a farmer 


wants to 


foresters | 


Marsh | 


make a harvest cut he asks the coun- | 


ty forestry board for a decision that 
is usually effective for a maximum 
of 10 years and is accompanied by 
board instructions on what cutting 
can be done and how. Within a rea- 
sonable time after cutting, 
are also required to give reproduc- 


owners | 


tion a helping hand in the event | 


new growth is not of sufficient den- 
sity to insure a satisfactory stand. 
The yardstick for determining a sat- 
isfactory economic return on such 
regeneration is set up by the Private 
Forestry Board and calls for a net 
return (using formulas of the For- 
est Research Institute) of at least 
two-and-a-half percent in 100 years. 

Violations in these cutting pro- 
visions are subject to the imposition 
of “cutting prohibitions” and these 
constitute a formal action that are 
usually settled by written agreemenis 
or contracts between the board and 
the owner which specify in detail 
what, if any cutting can be done 
and how. Except for the decision of 
the county forestry board as to 
whether a forest is vigorous or non- 
vigorous, the owner may follow the 
appeal route to the courts. Fines, 
but not jail sentences, are the penal- 
ties imposed by the courts for viola- 
Coupled with the fact that 


| under certain circumstances the cut 





timber may be seized and sold 
the money held by the county for- 
estry board, the penalties and cn- 
forcement procedures appear to be 
effective, Mr. Marsh states. Of the 
small number of cases carried to the 
courts most are won by the county 


and 


boards. Most cases are settled 
through the less drastic written 
agreements. 


With a closely integrated national 
program for private forest land em- 
bodying regulation, individual serv- 
ice, general education and exten- 
sion, grants-in-aid, and forest credit 
—a program administered through 
the Private (Royal) Forestry Board 
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and the County Forestry Boards, the ual and collective self-interest with- 
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edy the present rash of mining law | rate oe er eaeee 
abuses on public lands virtually be- 
came a reality on June 28 as the 
Senate passed the Senate version of | 
the bill (S. 1713) introduced by Sen- : 
ator Anderson. Rep. Rogers’ bill | 
(HR 5891) was passed in May. For- | 
est Service chiefs hailed the enact- | 
ment of the measures as “the most 
important lgislation pertaining to na- 
tional forests in many years.’ Pro- | 
| 
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Basehits on Trees 
APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS taste 
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‘ Browning agreed to accompany 
Bane h~ 1955 Convention Bud to his father’s shop after the 

: . game. A piece of ash was selected, 

Jacksonville, Florida and young Hillerich went to work 

George Washington Hotel — Headquarters on it. Pete was right at his side, 

r directing the turning. Many times 
OCTOBER 3RD TO 6TH, 1955 the bat was removed from the lathe 


for a test swing and put back for 


A HOUSING COMMITTEE has been organized for THE AMERICAN —‘‘a little off here and a little off 
FORESTRY CONVENTION, to be held in Jacksonville, Florida, October 3 to there” until at last Pete pronounced 
6, 1955. Since all requests for rooms are handled immediately upon receipt, it “just right.” The next day Brown- 
it is recommended that you send in your application as quickly as possible. | | iS St “three for three” and the bat 


| business was born. 
In making hotel reservations, please use the blank below. Indicate FIRST, | Before Browning’s time, bats were 
SECOND and THIRD CHOICE OF HOTELS. | of all sizes and shapes. Some were 


ow | swelled in the middle and tapered 
Hotels are all located within two blocks of headquarters Hotel. | off at the end until they abet like 


exaggerated bowling pins. 








HOTEL TWIN BEDS SINGLE AND DOUBLE SUITES There were not many bats belong- 
George Washington $10.00 to 14.00 Single 5.00 to 9.00 $18.00 to 35.00 | | ing to a club. The most that any 
Double $9.00 to 12.00 | club carried was seven or eight. 
site “ ‘o. we | When a crack appeared, nails were 
Mayflower eee ingle 50 to 7) : iceamun’ = salvage i 

Decble 7.00 te 900 | driven in to salvage it. . 
There are only a handful of com- 
Roosevelt __ _......... $50 to 12.00 Single 5.00 to 10.00 15.00 to 25.00 panies in this specialized field, four 


Double 7.50 to 12.00 to be exact, including two in New 


Seminole 8.00 to 12.00 Single 4.50 to 7.00 15.00 to 20.00 | | York State, and one in Georgia. A 
Double 7.00 to 10.00 | fourth, the nation’s largest and 

essen « eaneen 0 tates or | original bat maker is in Kentucky. 
eee egg oe 15. 1955 ° The second oldest commercial con- 


| cern in the field, is that named for 
| Joseph G. Kren, who established the 
company and was the oldest bat 
maker in the country until his death 
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‘ two years ago at the age of 85. A 

’ ' , -L + oe ak 
woodworker by trz he beg: ak- 
' MAIL TO: AFA HOUSING COMMITTEE : on ceeds’ rade, | e began mak 
° 307 Hoaon St : ing bats for schoolboys to help them 
’ 9 : : 1 out, and at first gave them away. 
g 
‘ Jacksonville 2, Florida . ~ ; i "1 
' : Ihe third oldest bat maker in the 
| WOTEL Tyee ROOM 1 DATE © TIME DATE OF! nation is the — seeping 
g RAMEE CF ALL CCEUPANTS =| irae Chates) | SESIRED OF ARRIVAL | verarTure » | COmpany of Atlanta, Georgia. 
: en . - cart Newest in the industry, but now the 
' » | second largest, is the McLaughlin- 
ee Sn waneemmeiatiend Millard Company of Dolgeville, New 
' | : York which began operations in 
1 | ' a > < 7 
' — . \— ; — 1946. For 20 years previously, Edwin 
: ' D. McLaughlin, founder of the firm 
: $ . ; 

; eae s had turned out billets for the Louis- 
: | - ville bat makers. But McLaughlin 
' 1:97 2 eee mat ~s | found a friend and ally in Hal Schu- 
: | | | + | macher, also a Dolgeville lad, who 
: — ' | came to fame during 16 years on the 
' SUMMARY * | mound for the New York Giants. 
: : | After his last year in baseball, Hal 
, Second Choice of Hotel Third Choice ; | joined the company and sales rose 
' ' J pan) 
. : rapidly. 
, MAIL CONFIRMATIONS TO: ’ ae 
: ; Could inside curve balls deplete 
Name ; the forests of available bat timber? 
' Fortunately for the future of the 
: | game, ash wood quickly reseeds itself 
' Street 8 
: : and the wood producers are ardent 
City ee am conservationists, protecting the sup- 
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GIVE THE BIRDS A BREAK, DR. IRA N. GABRIELSON URGED LAST MONTH in reporting that 
a relaxation of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act in California, in the face of 
a declining waterfowl population for two years, has resulted in both Ohio 
senators and both Maryland senators making persistent efforts to get equal 
favors for a small minority of the waterfowl hunters in their states. In 
Ohio, about five percent of the total number of waterfowl hunters hunt in 
the Erie marshes, and this is the group that wants the privilege of baiting, 
Dr. Gabrielson said. In Maryland, another group wants both baiting and live 
decoys restored, longer seasons and bigger bag limits. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH BAITING? THERE ARE TWO THINGS AGAINST IT, Dr. Gabrielson said. 
First, it is too efficient ... as its use becomes more widespread it 
becomes more efficient and deadly. Second, it further stacks the deck in 
favor of a group of hunters who already “have great advantages over the 
average fellow who buys a duck stamp." Present demands along these lines, 
coming at a time when waterfowl populations are declining, are bringing the 
situation to a definite showdown. Conservationists should extend a vote 
of thanks to the baiting advocates, Bricker, Bender, Butler and Beall, for 
bringing it into focus so sharply, Dr. Gabrielson declared. Meanwhile, con- 
servationists "devoutly hope" that the Interior Department will give the 
birds the breaks in the 1955 regulations . . . and chart a straight course 
based on sound management principles. 


DR. WILSON COMPTON, OF NEW YORK CITY, IS SERVING AS ACTING PRESIDENT OF The American 
Forestry Association during summer months in the absence of President Don P. 
Johnston, of Wake Forest,N. C., who is in England. Dr. Compton, president 
of the Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., is also a vice presi- 
dent of the AFA. 


ELWOOD L. DEMMON, PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS, has been awarded 
a doctor of science degree from North Carolina State College at Raleigh. 
The director of the Southeastern Forest Experiment Station of the Forest 
Service at Asheville, N. C., Mr. Demmon is also a board member of the AFA. 
The North Carolina State College citation honoring Demmon said his contri- 
butions to the fields of "forest management, forest genetics, watershed con- 
servation and forest products as well as his public service . .. have won 
for him an international reputation." 


THE NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION LAST MONTH URGED CONGRESS to provide 
adequate funds for national forest recreational facilities and called for a 
halt to the filing of fraudulent mining claims on federal lands. At the same 
time NLMA recommended a gradual reduction in federal forest fire protection 
payments to the states and urged dvelopment of multiple land use programs 
for the national forests. In urging adequate funds for national forest 
recreation, NLMA also struck out at legislation which would earmark a defi- 
nite percentage of national forest receipts to finance recreational facili- 
ties and recommended "direct appropriations" for that purpose. 


NEW_BERN, NORTH CAROLINA, WAS HOST TO A FOREST FIRE SEMINAR last month where repre- 
sentatives from North and South Carolina and Virginia reviewed recent heavy 
fire losses in the three states. The seminar was sponsored by the North 
Carolina Forestry Association, the North Carolina Forest Industries Commit- 
tee, and the Forestry Schools of Duke University and North Carolina State 
College. In attendance were the state foresters of the three states and 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF LUMBER SALES CAN BE DOUBLED IN THE NEAR FUTURE, Don Seiwell, associate 


WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


representatives of the Forest Service. Purpose of the meeting was to gain 
a better understanding of recent fire losses and to work toward their 
solution. 





REP. HAROLD D. COOLEY, OF THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY COMMITTEE, was warned 


editor of American Magazine, told lumbermen at Sea Island, Georgia, last 
month but warned that competitive materials will grab lumber's share of this 
business unless the industry does a better job of selling. Seiwell said he 
was convinced an aggressive merchandising campaign aimed at the re-education 
of people as to the value of wood in home building and home decoration and 
furnishings would get results. But the retail dealer will need some help, 
Seiwell said, in establishing a modern retail outlet, in dealing with the 
uninformed in lumber terms, in working with women customers, in setting up 
self-service departments with prices clearly marked and in general encourag- 
ing the public to get into the habit of dropping in for a look-see. Having 
information on hand to help the customer with his construction problems 
would also pay off for the retailers the speaker said. 





last month by Rep. Lee Metcalf, of Montana, that S. 1079, a bill that would 
authorize the sale of "isolated parcels" and "narrow projecting strips" of 
national forests land poses a threat to the forests. While the purpose of the 
bill is constructive, "the wording iS so vague as to constitute a threat to 
the national forests," Metcalf said. The bill which has already been passed 
by the Senate and now awaits action by the House Committee, has an ambiguity 
that gives a great deal of latitude for interpretation to the administrative 
agency, Metcalf said. 





A $75,000 DOLLAR GRANT FROM THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS and Joiners of 





America last month virtually assured the preservation of Mettler's Woods, a 
65-acre tract of primeval forest near New Brunswick, New Jersey. The grant 
announced by Maurice A. Hutchinson, president of the Brotherhood, brings 
total contributions toward the saving of the tract to $132,500, Dr. William 
H. Cole, of Rutgers University and secretary of the Citizens Committee for 
Mettler's Woods, said. More than 2,000 separate gifts, ranging from pennies 
donated by school children to a $20,000 gift made through the Nature Con- 
servancy were received. The fund will cover purchase of the tract and 
provides an endowment for long-range ecological studies. 


RESIGNATION OF WILLIAM VOIGHT, JR., AS EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, of the Izaak Walton 





A_TOTAL 


League was announced last month. Family health and a desire to change to 
different climate were given by Mr. Voight as the primary reasons for his 
resignation. A successor has not been named to fill the post. Mr. Voight, 
a native of Georgia and a former writer and public relations man, had been 
on the staff since 1945. He became executive director in 1948. 


OF 1173 PHOTOGRAPHS COVERING THE 1954 "CONSERVATION CARAVAN" of the AFA to 





BRITISH 


Portland, Oregon, have been sold at cost by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
to members in the past year, Dave Gordon, Weyerhaeuser public relations man 
reports. Mr. Gordon prepared a photograph album of the entire trip and sample 
photo books are still making a round robin of AFA members. Orders continue 
to come in for the prints, Mr. Gordon said. 


AND AMERICAN FORESTERS MADE A STAB at straightening out their professional 





terminology at a get-together June 1-22 in London. Different words and phrases 
that mean the same things as used by the two countries often prove confusing. 
For example, British foresters call it "felling" timber whereas we refer to it 
as "cutting." The percentage of seeds that sprout from the total number sown 
is called "germinative capacity" by the British whereas we call it "percent 
germination." To help straighten out this tangle in terminology, Arthur B. 
Meyer, editor of the Journal of Forestry, flew to London on June l. He was 
there for a "fortnight." Mr. Meyer, the only American forester to attend the 
parley, represented the Society of American Foresters and was working with the 
Commonwealth Forestry Bureau. They explored 7,000 definitions in terminology in 
the study Sponsored by FAO and UNESCO. Eventually the foresters hope to achieve 
a worldwide multilingual forestry terminology which would mean that foresters 
everywhere would use the same technical expressions to describe specific prac- 
tices as recommended at the World Forestry Congress. Mr. Meyer has promised to 
write American Forests a story on the untangling process. 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush eS 
Teaching Conservation—Beard 

Managing Small Woodlands—Koroleff & ‘Fitzwater 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know - 

Proceedings, Fourth American Forest Congress 


TREES 


Arboretums and Botanical Gardens of North America 

Fe a Te ee ee ee $ 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews 

Handbook of the Trees of the Northern States and 
Canada—Hough 

Tilustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs—Grav. es , 

Natural History of Trees of Eastern and Central 
North America—Peattie a eee 

Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture- Bailey, 3 Vols. 

Trees for American Gardens—Wyman 

Trees of the Western Pacific Region—Kraemer 





GENERAL FORESTRY 


Forest Policy—Greeley : $ 5 


Forests and Men—Greeley 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney ; 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr $ 
Applied Silviculture in the United States—Westveld 
Developing Farm Woodlands—Preston 

Forest Inventory—Spurr 

Forest Management—Meyer, Recknagel & Stevenson 
Forest Pathology—Boyce 

Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley 
Insect Enemies of Eastern Forests—Craighead 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham 

Smith 
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52.00 


7.50 
5.50 


6.50 
6.00 
4.50 
8.50 
6.00 
8.00 
6.50 
2.50 
6.00 
6.00 


LANDSCAPING AND CARE—GARDENS, TREES, 


FLOWERS 


American Wild Flowers—Moldenke eae $ 
Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor 

Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley 
How to Landscape Your Grounds 
Plant Buyers Guide—Steffek 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman _. 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry 


Johnson 





WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood—Henderson $ 
Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss 
Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman 
Lumber—Brown 
Textbook of Wood Tee hnology —Brown, Panshin & Forsa 
Vol. I 
Vol. II 


6.95 
5.00 
5.00 
3.95 
3.50 
7.50 
7.50 
3.50 


6.50 
4.75 
6.00 
5.00 
ith 
8.50 
10.00 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 

















Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt - — $ 8.95 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry —- 2.25 
Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson 3.75 
Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster 3.50 
Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart 7.50 
Hunters Encyelopedia—Camp : 17.50 
Land and Wildlife—Graham - aie 4.50 
vei 5.00 
Return to the River—Haig-Brown 5.00 
Round River—Leopold - 3.00 
Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 
America—McClane . 4.95 
Songbirds in Your Garden—Terres 3.75 
Trout and Salmon Fisherman for Seventy- Fve Years 
—Hewitt __. 5.00 
CAMPING 
Alaskan Adventure—Williams $ 5.00 
Canoe Camping—Handel - 3.00 
Let’s Go Camping—Zarchy 3.00 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 2.49 





RECOMMENDED READING THIS MONTH 


This is Dinosaur—Echo Country and Its a 
Rivers—Stegner ___ : $5.00 











Timber in Your Life—Carhart . 5.00 
Big Dam Foolishness—Peterson . 3.50 
BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
American Resourees—Whitaker & Ackerman $ 7.50 
Conservation Yearbook 1954—Kauffman 6.00 


Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith ‘ 
Fables for Foresters—Guthrie 3.50 





Hunger Signs in Crops—A Syposium | 4.50 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 2.75 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze 8.50 
Soil Conservation—Bennett - . 9.50 
Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman ’ 7.00 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson 3.75 
‘JUVENILE 
First Fish—Colby $ 2.00 
Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft 3.50 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know 50 
TRUE TO LIFE STORIES—Eschmeyer 
Freddy Fox Squirrel eloth-1.00 
Bobby Bluegill cloth-1.00 
Charley Cottontail eloth-1.00 
Willie White Tail eloth-1.00 
Woody Woodcock cloth-1.00 
Mae Mallard - cloth-1.00 
Al Alligator cloth-1.00 
Billy Bear eloth-1.00 
Tommy Trout cloth-1.00 


Bob White cloth-1.00 
This series is also available in paper at 50¢ each. However 
the customary 10% members discount will not apply to the 


paper edition unless the complete set is purchased at one 
time. 











Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the publishers price of books on 
forestry, conservation and related subjects. The above is only a partial listing of such books and you are 
welcome to order others on the same subjects, whether listed or not. 

THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 
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Photo submitted by R. E. Tucker, Jonesboro, Louisiana 


This loblolly pine, of merchantable size, is growing out 


of the stump of another pine that was cut some years ago 





ON ANY STAND... 





Here’s the fastest cutting, most powerful, one man chain 
saw ever developed. The Homelite Model 5-30 fells tree 
after tree from morning to night. . . brings down the big 
Ones five feet or more in diameter . . . rips through 20 
inch trees in 20 seconds. It’s compact, it’s dependable, 
it takes much of the work out of day-long cutting. Ask 
your Homelite Representative for a demonstration and 
see for yourself how the Model 5-30 reduces main- 
tenance to a minimum, eliminates costly down time 
and helps you keep your production schedules on time. 


*Actual dynamometer rated horsepower 


CORPORATION 
4207 RIVERDALE AVENUE + PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors: 


Terry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa. 








FOR ALL ITS HEAVY ROAD WORK 


“PRACTICALLY NO DOWN TIME” IN THREE YEARS OF DUTY ON STEEP, ROCKY TERRAIN 


On show after show, tough jobs are Caterpillar jobs. Here’s 
one example of many: Olympic Forest Products, Ltd., 
Qualicum Beach, B. C., uses this CAT* D8 Tractor with 
No. 8A Bulldozer and Hyster winch for all its heavy road 
work on its Horn Lake operation. To take out some 
10,000,000 board feet of fir, the D8 built about 15 miles of 
haul road. There’s about 85 miles to be maintained. As you 
can see, the going’s rocky, with grades up to 28%. Says 
superintendent Lewis B. Piket: “Since buying our D8 
in 1952 we have had practically no down time. We don't 
think there’s a better machine for this type of work. We're 
well satisfied with it.” 

Whatever the job in the woods, you can count on a D8 
to do a stand-out job for you. From tracks up, it’s built 
to take tough going in stride. For instance, track shoes 
are made of rolled steel, heat-treated for long life. Positive 
sealing keeps mud and dust out and oil in. And an ex- 
clusive oil-type clutch provides much longer periods be- 


tween adjustment and replacement than is possible with the 
conventional dry clutch. As a result of these and other 
Caterpillar-developed advantages, a D8 will do more work 
at ower cost with /ess down time than any competitive unit. 

Your nearby Caterpillar Dealer backs you up with 
genuine parts service, whenever and wherever you need 
it. Ask him to show you proof of the D8’s steady produc- 
tion under heavy pressure. He'll be glad to demonstrate! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, Calif.; Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks—®) 





